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What U.S. Sailors 
eat on board ship 


Whether on a Destroyer, Carrier, or Cruiser, Navy 
dinner plates are heaped with well-balanced, 
sustaining food! These are good examples. 





Soup and Crackers 
Breaded Beef Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 


Brown Gravy 


Buttered Carrots and Peas 
Bread and Butter Combination Salad 


Coconut Cream Pie, Coffee 


sea, Navy commissary 
\\ officers make sure 
every man on every 
3 vessel gets his full 
quota of fresh meat. 
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A man eats hearty in Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
For every fighting ship clears port with its 
food lockers bulging with fine, nourishing 
foods... plenty of vegetables and fruits, 
and plenty of fresh meat. 

Meat is the main item in Navy meals. 
For meat builds stamina and strength. 
It helps keep a man in fighting trim. 

That’s why U. S. Navy Commissary offi- 
cers see that choice meats like Star Beef 
and Veal, Star Ham and Bacon, Clover- 
bloom Poultry, are aboard ship in abun- 
dance. Enough to last for weeks or even 
months at sea, 









Soup and Crackers 
Pot Roast of Beef Vegetable Gravy 
Baked Brown Potatoes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Bread and Butter 


Ice Cream Coffee 


Our Navy...and the other services, too... 
need and get millions of pounds of meat 
daily from Armour and Company and the 
other packers. Obviously, to help us sup- 
ply this vast and vitally necessary amount 
of meat to the armed 
forces, we on the home 
front must share the 
meat that remains. When 
you ration yourself to 
your weekly quota of 
meat, you perform a 
patriotic duty. You help 
us see that Uncle Sam’s 
Navy will eat hearty... 
that every soldier and 
marine will get the meat 
he needs, 








Grilled Pork Chops 


Cream Gravy Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Corn Bread and Butter 
Lettuce Salad Thousand Island Dressing 
Apple Sauce 


Cake Coffee 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Armour 
and 
Company 


For finest quality and flavor ask for 
Armour's Branded Products 
Ster Ham and Bacon Star Beef, Veal, Lamb 
Star Sausage Star Canned Meats 
Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products 
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Solution WO 


MEANS MORE WORK FROM YOUR 
TRACTOR — WITH LESS FUEL! 


For the first time it is now practical and possible 








to fill tubes of tractor tires 100% with liquid. New 





method developed by Goodyear. 





NY farmer who is doing his best 
A to help boost America’s wartime 
food production naturally wants to get 
more work from his tractor —in less 
time, with less fuel, and with less wear 
and tear on his tractor tires. 


And that’s just what “Solution 100” 
helps him do, For this amazingly simple 
Goodyear method of filling tubes of 
tractor tires 100% with liquid instead 
of air gives a tractor enough added 
weight greatly to increase its drawbar 
pull and to cut down slippage. 


Less slippage, as every experienced 
farmer knows, means more distance 
traveled in less time, with less fuel — 
and, of course, with less tread wear on 
the tires. Also, because pressure re- 
mains constant, “Solution 100” elimi- 
nates the need for periodic check-ups. 


e-Grip, Klingtite—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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Goodyear has supplied 
your tractor and implement 
dealer with full information. 
See him without delay. 


And, if your certificate entitles you 
to mew tractor tires—get Goodyear 


Sure-Grips. 


Then, in addition to the advantages 
of “Solution 100,” you'll have the 
extra efficiency of that famous open 
center, self-cleaning tread — the 
number one tread in the tractor 
tire field today! No “pockets” to 
pack up with earth and cause slip- 
page. Better pull in all kinds of soil. 
Positive traction, backward as well 


as forward. 
GARDEN 


Your Goodyear dealer will 
gladly help you fill out the 
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rationing applications for new Sure- 
Grips. He’s a good friend to have—in 
these days even more than ever before! 
Why not see him the first chance you 
get? 





If your Certificate Entitles you to New Tractor 
Tires GET GOODYEARS WITH THE OPEN 
CENTER, SELF-CLEANING TREAD. 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you —on 
certificate — with either the conventional type 
of rear-wheel Goodyear tractor tires in most 
sizes —- or the new, even more efficient, wide- 
base type. Even if your tractor was built 
to take conventional rear tires, he can easily 
convert it to take the new wide-base tires. 
Both kinds give you all the advantages of 
that famous Goodyear Sure-Grip tread with 
its open center, self-cleaning design. 


America is short on food—plant a VICTORY GARDEN 


ooo. 


Cc ~ 


GOOD*YEAR 


GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 


—_—— 
SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES. 
| 








YOUR EARTH 


Your soil will rea//y turn when you use Planet 
Jr. Steels. Planet Jr. Steels... sweeps, fur- 
rowers, and other shapes... are built by 
practica! men /or practical men. They're built 
with a “know-how” gathered during 75 years’ 
ex perience to do more work in any soil, under 
any conditions...and do it better, faster, 
easier. 


Planet Jr. Steels are Planetized ... specially 
finished, hardened and tempered to last and 
last. They're the toughest, longest-wearing 
steels that money can buy. They never bend or 
break off with half or more of their useful 
life still to go. 


Order Planet Jr. Steels from your farm equip- 
ment dealer now. Check with him, too, about 
Planet Jr. Garden Tractors, Seeders, Ferti- 
lizers and other farm tools. Though Planet 
f.3 production of these items is strictly 
imited, they are still being made...and 
being sent to dealers as fast as possible. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3437 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for Planet Jr. Catalog No. 67 
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LAST LONGER 


Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 

Carborundum Brand 

“57” File. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 







See 
Your 


Dealer 
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HEN your neighbor 
hoed has a problem 


to he worked out 
with tl pec ple of some othe 
neighborhood or group. you 
think first of choosing a com 
mittee. The other parties pick 


a delegation. Each chooses 
luals who seem best 
qualified to handle the par- 


ticular matter. The two bodies 


Wheeler Mc Villen 


meet and try to find a mu 


] 
tually itisfactory arrange 


ment. That is a tried method, which has long 


worked in both community and in interna- 
tional affairs. It has failed at times, but 
experience has demonstrated that it has 
merit 
* 
| wonder whether an approach of this 


nature may not be useful in working out 
several of the problems which nations must 
face after the war. The matter of airways, 
for instance, will involve decisions as to the 
use of landing fields in various countries, as 
to routes which planes shall follow over for- 
eign territories, and as to international pro- 
vision of weather information. Will not these 
he questions for aviation experts. rather than 
international politic ians. to settle? Most con- 
cerned will be the nations whose planes will 
do the flying, whose soil will be needed for 
landings, and whose areas will be under 
the chosen air routes. Some countries may 
not be involved. Will a complicated world 
congress handle such matters better than an 


international commission of aviation experts? 
* 


“Policing” the world to kee p peace here- 
after is foremost among the questions to 
arise. Like aviation, it cannot be considered 
wholly by itself without relation to other 
matters. But perhaps it. too, could be better 
worked out by special arrangements among 
the nations primarily concerned, than by a 
federation in which every country will take 
part. Presumably only such nations as Japan 
and Germany will need much policing. Only 
those nations with strength and means, such 
as the United States, Britain or Russia, will 
be able to do the job. Presumably Costa 
Rica or Iraq will not be expected to assume 
much of the task. Therefore the nations who 
will have the responsibility might logically 
work out the means among themselves. 


* 


The “policing,” the airways, and such 
other questions as the drug traffic, boundary 
disputes, or finding homes for the dispos- 
sessed, while related to each other, are 
likely to be quite different in their main 
essentials. Each may involve different groups 
of nations. Therefore if each is approached 
and considered by qualified and responsible 
experts chosen by interested nations, better 


JUNE 


( if 

& v 
answers are likely to be found 
than if all 
dropped into the middle of 
one great over-all federation. 
If there is a break-down and 
disagreement on one = ques- 
tion, co-operation on others 





questions are 


will not necessarily be de- 
stroyed. The spirit of co-oper- 
ation will thus be strength- 
ened. The settlement of any 
one question can not then se 
easily be made contingent 
upon the decision of another one. The ex- 
perience gained by such an approach might 
he expected to pave the way for a more 
thorough-going co-operation later on. 


* 


By this approach no nation is likely to be 
asked at the outset to yield any important 
portion of its sovereignty without at least 
knowing in advance precisely what it will get 
in exchange. The rights of smaller nations 
can be guarded with better vigilance. What- 
ever plan of international co-operation is ac- 
cepted, it ought to have in it the fewest pos- 
sible sources of new troubles and new mis- 
understandings. All of us hope that there 
can be, after this catastrophe, a final end to 
world wars. The moment a whole mixture of 
conflicting national interests is dropped into 
any one single cauldron, the frictions may 


prove to be explosive. 
* 


Most of the plans suggested so far have 
seemed to be too elaborate, too dangerous. 
and to take too little account of human and 
national nature. What I have offered here 
is not a plan. Rather it is a suggested way 
of approach, based on a long-tested method 
which experience has found to work most of 
the time. It requires no utopian conversion 
of human nature. For success in interna- 
tional co-operation simplicity may be an 
advantage. Economy might well be kept in 
mind, too. 


x 2 8 F 
THOMAS JEFFERSON’S 200th birthday 


anniversary was celebrated April 13. Con- 
gress might very appropriately have cele- 
brated the occasion by passing H. R. 701, 
the New Crops bill which Farm Journal has 
urged. Mr. Jefferson would likely have been 
in favor of it. At any rate he once wrote: 
“The greatest service which can be rendered 
any country is to add a useful plant to its 
culture, especially a bread grain; next in 
value to bread is oil.” 
*x* x& & * 

A DOG NAMED SHEP has always ap- 
pealed to me as being the best kind of a 
dog for a farm. Shep is a name one can’t 
give to just any dog. A feist seldom has the 
necessary dignity. One wouldn’t find the 





Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. S. and pos- 
sessions: Canada, 2 years for $1.00. Subscriptions from 
other countries cannot at present be filled. Single copies, 
5 cents in U. S. When changing address, send us old 
address as well as new; send address label from last copy; 
allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach new address. 
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“Wote for That Guy? Not on Your Life!” 


“This war’s made me think how im- 
portant it is to use your head when 

u vote. Once, they could vote in 
Germany—but they got careless. Now 
they just say ‘Ja’—or else. Knowing 
who you're voting for is the best way 
to keep little would-be Hitlers from 


getting in the driver’s seat over here!’’ 
* * * 


Our right to vote secretly and 
without fear of reprisal is one of 
our most precious rights as free 
Americans. It gives us the power to 
protect at home the very freedoms 
for which we are waging a fierce 
and terrible war abroad. 


Those freedoms, which have given 
Americans more of the good things 
of life than any other people have 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





ever enjoyed, now are giving us 
more of what it takes to win the 
war than all the slave nations of 
the world can produce. 


Free American business, free labor 
and free agriculture—have built 
within two years a far greater war 
machine than Hitler’s dictatorship 
built in ten years. Millions of 
free American men and women, 
nearly 70,000 of them in Republic 
plants, are performing miracles of 
production because they are work- 
ing and fighting for something 
supremely worth-while. 


And the same freedoms that are 
winning the war, can win the peace. 
Free American business, labor and 
agriculture cam expand farther and 
faster than any of us have ever dared 
dream. They can provide the oppor- 
tunity for jobs and homes and 


happiness to all who are willing to 
work. They can build the solid 
foundations of economic liberty 
upon which all our freedoms rest. 


They can—IF the vision and initi- 
ative and daring courage that have 
built for us the richest and happiest 
nation on earth are maintained as 
the cornerstone of our free way 


of life. 


It is the sacred trust of all of us to 
keep alive the fires of freedom 
and opportunity—to keep faith 
with those who are fighting to 
keep America free. 


* * * 


Republic has a new book, “ Wartime Conser- 
vation Suggestions for the Home Front.” It 
will help you make your agricultural equip- 
ment last longer. Ask your Republic fence 
and roofing dealer, or write for your copy. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING * BARBED WIRE ¢ STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING aad SIDING « NAILS *« STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS * PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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name appropriate for a fine Great Dane, nor 
for a little terrier. Once, before meat ration- 
ing, we had two Great Danes whose names 
were Copen and Hagen. Now the head dog at 
our place qualifies for the name of Shep. 
We have never had a dog I didn’t like. but 
Shep is my favorite. He is not especially 
smart. He doesn’t make himself particularly 
useful. But, half collie and half Irish setter. 
he looks like a dog who ought to be called 
Shep and, what is tMe greatest quality of a 
dog, he looks up to me, 
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a, See in DISREGARDING a basic element of the 
rE American way, President Roosevelt has 


| called an international food conference to 
meet at an inaccessible resort hotel. The 


working sessions were to be secret from 
members of the press. Congress was not in- 
vited to be represented. There are keen 
observers who believe that the administration 
hopes, through piece-meal actions, to bind 
the United States to an international after- 
war program without having to submit its 
plans to Congress. Such a course could be 
equivalent to a peace treaty without the 
ratification by the Senate for which the 
Constitution provides. 


kx kk 
THE ARGI MENT before Congress over 


Farm Security Administration appropriations @ 
has stirred up a dust of irrelevant discussion. ? 
Not the least foolish is the idea of fighting 
over whether small farms or large farms are 
able to produce the most additional food. 














Today it’s truer than ever that “There's no place 
like home.” Today homes just can’t be replaced 


So it’s up to you to make yours last. And good 01's. sraweane 60:0? 
paint can help. | or ~~ oy, * 

ee ee ee ee ee yee ee f %, The fate of FSA iteclf ic of little com 
White Lead has been protecting the home front sequence. Of real importance is the future 


of those whom FSA was designed to aid, the 
people with little or no land. New Deal 
boys did what for them was the natural 
thing. They thought that if they lent enough 
money (even though they spent one dollar 
to lend two) and then hired enough people 
to tell the borrowers what to do, their effort 
would be successful. Their millions have not 


since Uncle Sam fought his first war. And that 
Dutch Boy White Lead, long famous in the 
paste form, now also comes as a ready-to-use 
paint. 
it's Pure White Lead — “First choice for mak- 
ing homes Last.” For White Lead not only makes 
farm houses, barns and other buildings last long 
but it lasts long ttself — and it doesn’t crack and 
Scale... 
It’s Dutch Boy — the pure white lead that failed to accomplish some things of value. 
has been known to generations of Amer- ae Regardless of cost, a good many families 
quality. Paste or Paint it gives your prop- have been started on the way to better living. 


























icans as the farmer’s staunch friend... bong A Ecce Bic ge pel eh 
’ rty aintrio orection. ast The P > reson omnia > 
and as weather's stubborn enemy... D y he * OP he es ki . s The loans, and the supervision, share the 
a‘ . utch boy 1s “First choice tor making you credit. But FSA has fallen far short of find- @ 
It's Ready to Use — pure white lead, all property dast.” : il tl Lendi 1 bossi 
. . J ¢ . ao ¢ ol ers > cc 
ready to spread ... sparkling white, full of ing all the ‘a rs. Lending and bossing 
ae 12 lor j is not enough, 
— a Yet it costs no more than Dutch Boy Red Lead Makes Metal Last & é 
rs : = 
feguiar quality paints ... Keep your farm machinery and other metal 
For best results, note that the new Dutch arn in the food ee baccle. Neither will abolishing FSA find the 
s - ” “J " in a victory Over rust with . s 
Boy Paint comes swo ways: (1) Special Patch Hor ied Lead —acw 7h) answers. The first approach will have to be 
psa Rigs _ thy first coat with sold in ready-to-use, quick- through better, more practical education in 
extra sealing, hiding and covering power. drying paint form. Remem- \ rural chools Teachi il > 
; sels é al s s. aching will need to be 
(2) “Outside White” — for extra durabil- ti ri — R, — i, ad ‘ directed more accurat om at making and 
eh ee ee oe , y ecte accurately ¢ aking an 
ity in finishing coat and general painting. Harare Boa skier y : a : ’ —s 
for pinpeniag deer te Va using a living in the country, and at in- 
y y itis to top utch y A * 
ony _ ~~ where or can ar White ede or ent, 4 “ », spiring people to make the most of the ad- 
uy ¢ e est. or theres sd Sportage oO guarding wood vantages of farm life. Second, more efficient 
White Lead —no change in Dutch Boy ae 
machines and tools for small farmers will 











need to be devised. Splendid as is much of 


A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT present farm equipment, I look to see tre- 


mendous advances toward implements for 


1a py, 





freemen ae a at a coer ewe cheaper farm production. Third, research 

must develop more new crops, more new 
ways of processing and marketing, in order 
that the small farm may have more oppor- 
tunities to earn money. The small farm— 


: is NR 


National Lead Company — New York, 
. " Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 
DUTCH BOY * ™ pi Louis, San Francisco, Boston (National -Boston 
: Lead Co.), Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna.), Philadelphia (John T. Lewis 


WHITE LEAD 


: Bros. Co : ; : 
| « Beos. C 5 +k and the children raised there—are too im- 
Sirs: Please send me free ‘Farm Painting Guide 2 : 
| No. 43 portant to this country to be treated with 
| Name — —— ia less than our best statesmanship. 
FRE Write for helpful Dutch Boy ‘Farm Painting F. J. 6-4 








Guide.’’ 24 pages, illustrated in color—just Pe Ls 
what you want to know about painting wood, metal, | ; a yr 
concrete, plaster and other surfaces around your farm. Town (P. 0.) State ————— | A “D) 


Please address nearest office listed in coupon. a aus ae ee ee > ow ow ow ow oe oe 








FOUND: 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS / 


N one of Buick’s busy plants, 

large calibre shell cases are 

now being built of steel instead 
of hard-to-get brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean an 
important saving in a highly crit- 
ical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t this 
simply mean that our already- 
burdened steel-producing facil- 
ities have to turn out just that 
much more steel P 


The answer is—not at all! 
Through careful redesign and 
development of new methods 
on other of our war jobs, Buick 
has effected important savings 
in steel too. 


These are more than enough to 





offset a load on the steel mills 
that might have been involved 
in this switch from one material 
to another. 


It is very much like finding sev- 
eral million pounds of brass 
every year—not by accident, 
but in reward for a patient, care- 
ful process that goes on con- 
stantly in Buick plants. 


We're always looking for ways 
to save materials of any kind. 
Even a fraction of a pound per 
piece produced is not too little 
to get our prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this instance 
proves. It makes all materials 
stretch — and there is no better 
way of making sure our fighting 
men get plenty of what they need 
to win. 
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% BETTER BUY BONDS 


j j 
Let your dollars \ 


lend a hand 
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‘Doc’ Peters Scrapbook 





“Hitler’s secret police consider 
George an important man to get rid of. 


George helps kindle the enthusiasm of 


American men and boys for our grand 
outdoor hobby of hunting and shoot- 
ing. George does his share to preserve 
our sport by working for game restor- 
ation. And he personally teaches plenty 
of the boys now toting guns for Uncle 
Sam how to handle firearms. 


“Who is George? He’s my local 
Peters dealer. He’s every arms and 
ammunition retailer in America. 

“George used to be well stocked with 


Peters shells and cartridges. But now 
all Peters production goes direct to 










Reming 


PETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
n Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 


im Member American W ildlife Institute, “For a More Abundant Game Supply” 


says “DOC” PETERS 





the armed forces. And all their research 
talent is working to improve the power, 
accuracy and dependability that have 
made Peters so famous. 


“George still sells things you need, 
such as garden seed and equipment, 
and household appliances. And he’s 
still your best source of advice on how 
to take good care of whatever ammu- 
nition you now have at home. He’s the 
man who helped me build my gun 
cabinet in the driest part of the house, 
where it’s also cool the year round. 


“‘George and the Gestapo may not be 
buddies. But he and I are!” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 
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We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sh 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 


| bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
| transaction causing the complaint. 


When ordering always say, *‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.'’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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THEY TELL ME BF GOOORICH 
WAS ACTUALLY SELLING TIRES 
MADE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
(8 MONTHS BEFORE THE WAR! _ 
















a 
Right you are, Captain? . 























Long before Pearl Harbor ~ 
we were making tires in x. DRE 
which more than half the »® | 


rubber was Ameripol—our 
synthetic. They were the first 
such tires ever offered for 
sale to the American public. 
Many car owners bought 
them. So did leading Ameri- 
can companies. They wanted 
to help get America’s syn- 
thetic rubber program 
started. The result was a dra- 
matic nation-wide test that 
proved Ameripol tires at 
least the equal of tires made 
with natural rubber. The 
Bond Bakers, for instance, 
i reported 28,300 miles. 











—" oe 


EE 


After we’ve won, your new car may have tires made 
wholly or partially of synthetic rubber. Look for the 
ones made by B. F. Goodrich. Why? Because we've had 
more actual experience making and testing such tires. 
We promise you “B. F. Goodrich, first in rubber,” will 
also be “B. F. Goodrich, first in synthetic rubber.” 


r 













An even more severe test is being made today. Syn- 
thetic rubber is doing scores of vital jobs—wherever 
men fight—in the air, on land or sea. And again it’s 
passing the test—thanks to the “know how” gained 

before the war. But remember—all rubber is precious. | 


> 
Ameripol is not yet available for civilian tires. | 








i . ma 
: = | 





A few of the many companies that bought 


Ameripol tires in 1940 and I94I: 
NA LIFE INSURANCE CO. ... AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. . . . AMERICAN a 
O.... BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD ... THE BORDEN CO.... J. |. 00 
GULF OIL CORPORATION...GEO. A. HORMEL & CO....INGERSOLL- ° 
R O.... KELLOGG COMPANY ... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. . . . PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 





. PET MILK SALES CORP. ... RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY... SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.... STANDARD 
BRANDS, INC. . SWIFT & COMPANY ... WESTERN 


N TELEGRAPH C . and many other important 


. FIRST IN RUBBER 


n communit ies from coast to coast 
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He can smile 
through it all 








So let’s keep a smile a-going back here, too. 

Even though war is crowding the wires, tele- 
phone people still want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for new telephone facil- 
ities are not to be had. But there’s no shortage of 


patience and understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together to do this and 


we appreciate the help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








WAR CALLS COME FIRST 





@ Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 


OPEN MEETING 


ba es oe eg 








KULAKS, TAR, FEATHERS e Unlike 
some people with whom I have talked, I do 
not censure your paper for printing the 
extract from “What We Are About To Re- 
ceive” by John Franklin Carter, Jr. I feel 
grateful to you for enlightening us farmers to 
the fact that an Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, supposed to represent the farmer, works 
for us in the way he has expressed. 

He must descend from the old monarchs 
who strove to keep peasants, kulaks_ or 
whatever he proposes to call us, in utter 
ignorance so that we know just enough to 
toi! and labor. For our part we will be glad 
to join a posse to tar and feather Mf. Carter 
and ride him on a rail, as people did to 
scoundrels in Colonial days. 

Middleburg, N. Y. 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Lloyd 


I was highly incensed by the editorial in the 
May issue. Why cannot the public be fair? 
To say the farmers are “mud in the path 
of progress” is unfair. There are men and 
women in the farming game who have as 
keen minds as men and women in any other 
business. 

Just why the city editor and city what- 
have-you holds himself in such an aloof at- 
mosphere that the farmer is rated as a 
despicable class is a conundrum to all fair- 
minded people. 

Johnstown, Nebr. Anna M. Ross 


Reader Ross’s indignation is natural, 
but she should re-read page 4 of the May 
issue and note that it was New Dealer 
Jay Franklin, not any city editor, who 
called farmers “kulaks” and “mud.”—Ed. 


THAT ABSURD RULING eI feel that the 
“Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife” should 
receive the highest of praise for the change 
brought about through your efforts in the 
OPA ruling on sugar for canning. 

I was profoundly shocked when I read in 
April of the number of coupons the OPA 
were to demand for a single pound. I can- 
not imagine what would have happened had 
that absurd ruling held. 

Worcester, Mass. Mrs. Frank D. Kinney 


CAN'T TAKE OUR OWN HISTORY e 
I have been on the school examining board 
for 20 years for entrance into high school by 
rural pupils. Their answers are ridiculous. 
There are more failures in history than any 
other subject. coe 

We are afraid of anything that reflects 
upon our own integrity, such as the War o: 
1812, and the Reconstruction Period. Even 
Wday the latter is merely a name, not the 
twelve years of shameful cruelty and disgrace 
imposed upon our own people. And I am 
not a southerner. 

It is a fact that still today there must be 
two sets of all text books published, one to 
suit the North and one the South, especially 
histories. I know whereof I am speaking. | 
have both sets. 


Rose, Nebraska Mrs. Mary Goodwill 


In 1918 the teacher in our district said she 
had been told by higher-ups to cut some parts 
out of history study, and also not to have 
sung the 3d stanza of the Star Spangled 
Banner in school—it Aurt our allies. I say 
our true history should be taught and kept 
in the minds of coming generations. 


Detroit, Mich. C. I. Kincaid 
INFERIOR RACE? e A friend of mine 


told me that she and her husband were 
tricked out of a beautiful $5500 bungalow. 
“The title was all right, but the agent rented 
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RAILROADING CROSSES 
A NEW FRONTIER verter: ox ores 


Today on the Great 


hauling heavy war loads 
through The Great West.” 
On one mountain opera- 
tion, consisting chiefly of 














Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict 
one of the great eras of railroading—the achievement of rail transportation from East 
to West—the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. 


ARS have a way of ending old eras and starting 
Wie. ones. Following the Peace of 1865, the na- 
tion was first united from coast to coast by bands of 
steel (May 10, 1869). Geographically, America has no 
new frontiers. Technically we have many. The cur- 
tain already has been drawn back on one element of 
the new era that surely will follow the present conflict 
—a new tool for the improvement of national trans- 


portation —General 





Motors locomotives. 





DIESEL |e 
POWER |f 

















movement of metal vital 
to victory, the utilization 
of GM freight locomotives 
resulted in an increase of 
50% in train-hauling ca- 


pacity. 





Crossing the new frontier is not alone 
for the railroads. GM Diesels will usher 
in new possibilities for the farm and for 
industry as well. 


ee ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil. 
GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINES. ....15 t0 250 H.P..2...DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4, mae, 
























1 SOME VICTORY GARDEN! BS 
GUESS [LL HAVE TO CULTIVATE 


LAN APPETITE FOR WEEDS / 





"Y THE TIME LATELYy- § 
\{ JUST CANT KEEP UP 
WITH ‘EM, JANE / 
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SO JANE STARTED FEEDING H 
SCRUMPTIOUS POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY 
DAY, AND PRETTY SOON--- LOOK ..... 





A CHEER UP—I KNOW WHAT “NG 
YOU NEED WE'LL SOON HAVE 
YOU CHOPPING WEEDS 
LIKE WASHINGTON f 

| CHOPPED THE 
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i SAY WE LIKE THOSE CRISPY, ABA 
CRUNCHY POSTS BRAN }e--- 


THEIR. 
WHOLE- GRAIN 
NOURISHMENT 
SURE IS POPULAR 
‘ROUND THESE 
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1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 


2 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 


¢ To help that one member of your 
family and to please everybody—serve 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes every morning. 
They're the only nationally advertised, 
nationally accepted bran flakes. They 
give you the whole-grain nourishment 
of wheat recommended by Uncle Sam 
for America’s wartime diets, and pro- 
vide these three “keep-fit” benefits: 


- Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 


. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 





tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


including precious minerals. 


min By, for energy ... appetite... 


and steady nerves. 
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the place adjoining us to some Japs, and 
that made it impossible for us.” 

“Well now,” I remonstrated, “did you not 
have a couple of Japs for servants?” 

“Yes, but don’t you know that it’s different 
to have members of an inferior race for 
servants or for neighbors? We had to pocket 
a $1,200 loss on that place before living 
there 3 months.” 

If ever the day comes that our nation is 
kicked off this earth we can thank our snob 
population for it. For make no mistake, 
there are too many millions like her at 
large today. 


Seattle, Wash. T. Richardson 


| RADICALS OF 1776 e In your May issue 


Ray Martin mentions “radical leaders” as 
the “more formidable front.” One begins 
to consider our early Jeaders—Jefferson, 
| Paine, Morris, Jay, Madison, Washington, 


and Franklin. Were they conservatives 7 No, 
indeed. They were known as rabble-rousers, 
and were regarded as scandalous persons by 


| the more solid citizenry. 


What is radical to us will be conservative 
to our children. Surely we are not so lily- 
livered that we can not hew our way out of 
this political wilderness with less sniveling 
and whining, and more sweat than we have 
been willing to spend to date. 


Hanover, N. H. C. H. McCrae 
There is said for 
reader McCrea’s argument, but hardly 


something to be 


| anything for his character sketch of the 








conservative and aristocratic owner of 


Mount Vernon.—FEd. 


GETTING ALONG O.K. e Having been 
able to publish your paper for 66 years 
proves that you do not have to cater to 
liquor interests to make a success of your 
business, as some magazines claim they lave 
to do. 

I am proud to have such a clean magazine 
in my home. 
Englevale, N. Dak. Mrs. Paul Hanson 
HISTORY BY RADIO @ Many middle- 
aged and older people would welcome a 
radio course in history instruction, especially 
\merican history, but if used as a radio 
program it should be conducted by an 
\merican-born person with our American 
ideals at heart. The present radio programs 
are an insult to any mentally sound person, 
and are only welcomed by those who are 
sub-normal, 

The propaganda of false news by the war 
commentators, and of New Deal 
blah is equally revolting. If we have to go 
back to horse and buggy days it would be a 


over-dose 


| wholesome change. 


| Spokane, Wash. 


Mrs. H. A. Gable 
SWING FOR ADOLF e If I were to suggest 


| a punishment for Hitler after the Allies win 


this war, I would suggest that he be shut in 
a room by himself where he would hear 
nothing but swing noise (not music) 24 
hours per day 365 days per year if he lasted 
that Jong. 

I think he would be a raving maniac in 
less than a month. 
Clinton, Wash. W. W. Smith 


POWERS e It doesn’t seem at all impossible 


| that under the guise of war, the liberty our 
boys are so gallantly fighting for will slip 


entirely from us. I wish all readers would 
write their Senators asking that the unprece- 
dented powers given the Executive by Con- 
gress, be again returned to Congress, where 
under our constitutional form of government 
they rightfully belong. I would ask that Con- 
gress, not bureaucrats, make all our laws in 


| the future. 


Sargent, Nebr. Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Mapel 
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“The Partnership of Farm and Industry 
Has Just Begun’... ... nyo 


Constant Development of New 
Uses for Farm Crops Points Way to 
More Permanent Prosperity and 
Stability for American Agriculture 


Tv WE WANT the farmer to be our customer, 
we must find ways to be his customer.” 


Since Henry Ford expressed that simple, 
homespun philosophy, years ago, it has 
been a major factor in shaping policies, 
here at the Ford Motor Company. It was, 
in fact, the inspiration for our extensive 
research program in converting farm prod- 
ucts to industrial uses. 


And while America’s war needs today have 
made our government itself the biggest cus- 
tomer of industry and agriculture, the part- 
nership of these producers of wealth and 
employment is now more vital than ever. 


Millions of Extra Acres Needed 
for Industry 


As one result of our pioneering new uses 
for farm products, the output of forty mil- 
lion acres, yielding 133 different kinds of 
raw materials, is being used by American 
Industry. And rapidly expanding manufac- 
turing needs within the next ten years will 
require an additional fifty million acres, 
according to authoritative sources. 


More diversified crops, of course, mean 
more money for farmers. And the surface 
as yet has barely been scratched! 


Cooperation of industry and agriculture 
has developed an inexhaustible, annually 





Plastic developments ore studied at the Ford Research 
Laboratory to advance the uses of farm-grown raw materials. 





Henry Ford, who began life on a farm within a few miles of his present Dearborn factory center, keeps a lively 
personal interest in agriculture as the natural “partner” of industry in working toward national prosperity. 


reproduced source of oil—magic oil 
from soybeans, peanuts, castor beans, 
cottonseed, linseed and corn to men- 
tion only a few of the basic crops. 





One of the Ford processing machines for the extraction 
of soybean oil, of which 2,000,000 pounds are used 
by Ford in a normal year of car production. 





Some of the Farm Products Used 
by the Ford Motor Company in a 
Normal Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 
89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 
800,000 Bushels of Corn 
2,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Ol! 
2,500,000 Galions of Molasses 
3,200,000 Pounds of Wool 
1,500,000 Feet of Leather 
1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 
350,000 Pounds of Mohair 


Many farm materials formerly used in 
Ford car manufacture are now devoted 
to war production. But when the return 
of peace again sets the Ford car produc- 
tion line in motion, the new car demand, 
which has accumulated during war years, 
will require even greater amounts of 
agricultural products as raw materials. 











And while these crops have doubled 
and redoubled in just a few years, 
surveys show there still is domestic 
need for two billion more pounds of 
vegetable oils annually—which would 
again mean trebling the acreage of the 
chief oil-yielding farm products. 


Ford Research Points the Way 


Among the many contributions to farm 
progress made by Ford through years 
of research is the development of a 
wide variety of soybean derivatives, 


Through successful use of oil and meal 
from this versatile bean, in scores of 
products such as enamels, paints, soap, 
pressed board, plastics and molded 
parts for automobiles, the Ford labor- 
atories at Dearborn have set a record 
of accomplishment that has inspired 
industrial-farm research far beyond 
the automotive industry. 


Today, we are devoting our full re- 
sources to production for Victory. But 
even now Ford research is making 
strides in chemurgy. 


In the exploration of this vast, unde- 
veloped science, we find sound reasons 
for faith and confidence in a future of 
greater prosperity and security, not 
only for agriculture but forall America! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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12 Free Farm Bulletins to help solve the food-shortage problem 


9. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION... How tore- 
wire farm homes and barns—better 
lighting for better seeing—care of elec- 
tric motors— portable motors—care of 
household electrical appliances. 


OOD SHORTAGES are becoming more 
| eet every day—due to increased 
demand and reduced farm labor supply. 

This is a problem farmers must face 
today. To help you solve it, Westing- 
house has prepared 12 free Farm Bulle- 
tins, describing in detail the many 
applications of electricity that speed 
food production on the farm. 

You can get any or all of these free 
Farm Bulletins by just circling those 
you want, by number, on the coupon 
below, and mailing it to Westinghouse. 
Here’s the complete list: 

1. BEEF CATTLE... How the proper use of 
electricity will help you increase beef 
production to meet the needs of a 
fighting America. 

2. COOKING, CANNING, and Preserva- 
tion of Foods... How to use electricity 
in the farm kitchen. Hints on better 
canning methods, dehydration, ‘“‘vita- 
mized’”’ cooking—time tables for proc- 
essing fruits and vegetables. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 


3 


> 


CLOTHING . . . How electricity aids 
farm girls in making and keeping 
clothing stylishly smart — sewing, 
washing, and ironing of clothes. 
CROPS... How electricity helps farm- 
ers fill the biggest order for farm prod- 
ucts in history. 


- DAIRY CATTLE... How tostep up dairy 


production with new applications of 
electricity — electric milkers, feed 
grinders, milk coolers. 

HANDICRAFT. . . How to build elec- 
trically operated farm equipment— 
electric grain elevator, brooder, power 
sawmill, tool grinder. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT .. . How elec- 
tricity makes home life easier and 
more pleasant on the farm—electrified 
kitchens and laundries—better light- 
ing—hot-and-cold water supply. 


- POULTRY ... How to increase your 


egg and poultry production to meet 
wartime needs, with the help of elec- 
tricity—electrically lighted henhouses 


t 


—chick brooders. 


10. SHEEP . . . How electricity increases 
lamb, mutton, and wool production— 
electric lamb brooders—electric shear- 
ing—electric fence. 

11. SWINE. . . How to step up pork pro- 
duction with electrically operated feed 
grinders, pig brooders, automatic wa- 
ter supply. 

12. TRUCK GARDENING . . . How to use 
electricity in starting beds, soil pas- 
teurization, irrigation, watering sprays. 


These Bulletins are yours for the asking. 
Just circle the ones you want and send 
for them, today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- * 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Plants in 25 cities—offices everywhere. 


<< ee 





eee en ee 


Address ia 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Dept. FJ-63) 
Please send me free Farm Bulletins, circled below. 
1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8—9— 10—11—12 
Name... PP ee Oi 
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* LATE AND. | 10 rarwers— 
IMPORTANT Substitution of vigorous tax and savings 


program for rigid price controls is recommend— 

ed in new policy declaration by executive com-— 
mittee of National Council of Farmer Co-operatives, representing 4600 
co-operatives with 2,300,000 farmer memberships. Council demands max— 
imum production of all essential farm products, and suspension of all 
restrictive regulations; urges more emphasis on food crops for direct 
human consumption, and suggests dairy cow be given first priority on 
feed supplies, followed by hogs, chickens, beef cattle and sheep. 











WFA crack—down on corn to prevent hoarding by feeders, feed-—mixers 
and manufacturers emphasizes very tight situation on feed. The action 
sets a limit of a 45-day supply on purchases and deliveries of corn by 
manufacturers and feed-mixers, and a 90-day supply by feeders, including 
stocks on hand. Along with this order the government has called corn 
loans to growers on 55 million bushels of corn grown in 1933-40-41. 
Borrowers must redeem this @gorn by July l, or turn it over as payment 
for loans. 











Serious shortage of feed grains next fall and winter is feared. 
Many farmers in the leading grain states who have stepped up livestock 
production say they will have to buy feed instead of selling grain. 
That means less feed grain for other states which normally draw from the 


Middle West. 


Estimated supply of 40,000,000 bushels of soybeans is still on the 
farm, but millers need them right now. Holdback may be due to govern- 
ment announcement that on October 1 it will step up its price support on 
soys 14c a bushel to $1.80. 

More fancied than real is the shortage of nitrogen for fertilizers, 


according to key men in the industry, who say liguid nitrogen is abun- 
dant and there is no need for the existing curb. Can WPB be misinformed? 





Winter shortage of protein feeds now reflected in losses of pigs and 
in reduced hatches of eggs. 


Late spring indicates more production losses due to equipment short-— 
age and lack of help. Also, bloom schedules for fruit trees in several 
areas are so upset that most varieties are coming on at once. That 
means the bees may not have time to get around to all trees, so both 
pollination and honey supply may suffer. 


Latest in dehydration is that tanker shortage that bogs down deliv— 
ery of molasses from the West Indies may be circumvented by new solidi- 
fying process. Dehydrated molasses can be shipped in cakes aboard ordi- 


nary cargo ships. 





WFA is reported ready to set up a war meat control board in Chicago. 
This would bring together representatives of armed forces, lend-lease, 
civilian supply and meat industry to try to bring some order out of 
chaos by matching supplies and requirements on weekly basis. 








Yesterday's USDA crop condition report underlined the unfavorable 
1943 weather conditions, with winter wheat 35 million bushels under the 





10-year average. Hay and pasture below 1942, but better than average. 


Building restrictions no longer apply to certain re-roofing and re- 
siding jobs in which asbestos roofing and siding materials are used. No 
rubber, lumber or metal other than fasteners can be used with the asbes— 


tos, however. 
FARM JOURNAL 
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CAPTAIN JOE FOSS 

HE first week in May, Captain Joe Foss 

with his wife, a Sioux Falls girl, rested 
at the family farm where he was born, near 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 28 years ago. 

After a few weeks of visiting various avi- 
ation training centers, Captain Foss will re- 
turn to the farm on 30 days’ furlough. and 
try to get back some of the 37 pounds he lost 
in the Solomons. 


As nearly every youngster knows, ¢ 
Joe Foss, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. is 


America’s premier flying ace of this war so 


far. In ten weeks at Guadaleanal. Captain 
Foss shot down 26 Japanese planes—20 
Zeros, four bombers and two reconnaissances 
—while leading his flight (named “Joe’s 
Flying Circus” by his commanding officer) 
which piled up an official total of 72. He 


won the Distinguished Flying Cross. and was 
decorated personally by Admiral Halsey. 
Against the wishes of his mother. Captain 
Foss started flying eight years ago in a barn- 
Marines in 


spring. was 


stormer’s plane. He joined the 
1940, won his wings the next 
made a Captain last August, and led his 
flight into action immediately on arriving in 
the Solomons October 9, having had only 
100 hours of combat training. although 1.000 
hours of flying. 


SHARE YOUR FARM JOURNAL 
IKE all publishers, we are allowed only 
90% as much paper in 1943 as we used 

in 1942. This means that we can accept fewer 
new subscriptions. Those we do accept will 
longer for their magazine to 
subscriptions will be 


have to wait 

start. However, all 

started with the earliest possible issue. 
Meanwhile, after you have finished read- 


ing this copy won’t you let one of your 
neighbors have a chance to read it, too? 


And we urge all subscribers to send in their 


renewals just as soon as they receive the 
first notice. By renewing right away you 


won't risk missing an issue. 


WANTED—ONE MAN 
EAR growers in Oregon are having their 
troubles, and one is the scarcity of help. 
Recently the following advertisement | was 
printed in the Medford Mail Tribune: 


WANTED—One man, not over 80 
of age, to sit on his fanny and 
a tractor very slowly while other 
work. Close in, pleasant surr« £ 
cushion seat on tractor. Start next Mor 
day. Pay, $6.30 daily, believe it or 


Apply Earl Tumy, 310 Liberty bldg 





Needless to say, this advertiser got his man 
at once, and could have had a dozen or more 
on the same job if he had wanted them. 


WEATHER LIKE 1925? 

IG up the weather records for 1925 to 

find out what growing conditions will 
be like in 1943. That, at least, is the way 
Frank Bill, the studious crop-wise farm edi- 
tor of the Daily Pantagraph at Bloomington, 
Ill., has doped it out. 

Frank Bill makes a hobby of weather his- 
tory. This spring, while farmers were won- 
dering what would happen, he sat down with 
his charts to see what had happened in cen- 
tral Illinois during the past 50 years. “The 





Captain Joe Foss, farmer, and America’s 
premier flying ace of the war. 


whole weather chart of 50 years for McLean 
county,” he says, “reveals definite cycles, 
about 10 years below normal rainfall and 
then 10 years above normal. The year 1925 
came during a wet-cycle, and we are now 


again in a wet-cycle. 


“But even in the wet-cycles as recorded 
here,” he goes on, “there have never been 
three successive years with above-average 


rainfall. Always the rainfall dips down a 


little below the average line after two years 
with more than average rain. This 1943 


season comes after two years of above-average 
rainfall, and so did the 1925 season. We 
have had month-by-month rainfall similar 
to 1925 so far in 1943. If the pattern holds 
out we can expect a good distribution of 
rainfall through the summer.” 


VICTORY FOR HOME CANNERS 
OME canners may canned 
fruit and vegetables for 144 to % as 

many points as are required for commercially- 

and in many cases need col- 


now sell 


canned goods- 
lect no points at all. 

This new OPA announcement marks a 
complete victory in Farm Journal’s fight in 
behalf of home canners. It assures a large 
increase in the nation’s food supply. 

Three months ago this magazine launched 
a campaign to “Produce and Preserve for 
Others.” We asked OPA (1) to reduce the 
point value of home-canned foods; and (2) 
to change the sugar rules, to allow farm 
women to carry out this idea. 

The sugar rules were amended last month, 
and have just been further liberalized. Now 
a housewife can get 25 Ibs. of canning sugar 
per person in her family, and can use 5 Ibs. 
of it for jellies and jams, as compared with 
1 Ib. last year. If she sells she can get up 
to 250 Ibs. of extra sugar by filling out and 
R-315 to her local ration 


presenting form 


board. This is additional to her 25 lbs. per 
person. 

Home canners will collect 8 points per 
quart for any fruits or vegetables sold. The 
stamps will be turned in at the nearest 
ration board. However, if the consumer fur- 
nishes any part of the supplies (such as 
empty jars), or labor, or food, no ration 
points need be collected at all. Of course, 
ways will be found to do this in a very large 
number of cases, 

There’s no reason now why those home 
canners who have the time can not go ahead 
with plans to sell their food, either indi- 
vidually or through community or county 
pools. (See our April issue for suggestions.) 


GARDEN INSURANCE 
ARDEN insurance is the idea adopted 
by faculty members of Smith College, 

Massachusetts, who have Victory Gardens. 
Realizing that spring fever frequently causes 
the inexperienced gardener to start more than 
he can finish, they have put into effect a 
form of insurance to keep vegetables from 
being overrun by weeds and pests. 

Every member of the group must deposit 
$10, and if the weeds begin to get the best 
of the vegetables, the $10 will be forfeited 
and someone will be engaged to take care of 
the garden. 


NEW MEDICINE FROM WEEDS 


REEPING Jenny (European bindweed) 
is not altogether bad. In the root of 
this plant is a substance that stops bleeding, 
and in wartime a medicine like that is vital. 
This stop-bleeding substance was discov- 
ered by plant physiologist Arthur I. Bakke 
and hospital superintendent Norman D. Ren- 
der, while they were studying the roots of 
this weed at a laboratory in Chariton, Iowa. 
In chopping up the weed roots with sharp 
butcher knives, the men happened to nick 
their fingers, and suddenly noticed that al- 
though the cuts were deep, bleeding stopped 
instantly when the roots touched the wounds. 
After processing the roots to obtain the 
vital substance, Dr. Render applied the 
dosage to volunteer patients at the Cherokee 
State Hospital, and found that the clotting 
of human _ blood accelerated. Several 
pharmaceutical concerns are investigating 
production of the medicine in quantity. 
Farmers will not be asked to grow bind- 
weed to provide this material. It’s already 
too plentiful. 


CASH IN THE WOODLOT 


HE war program faces an acute shortage 

of five billion board feet of lumber and 
equally astronomical quantities of needed 
pulpwood, unless farmers cash in on their 
mature timber and weed out trash trees for 
profit this summer and fall. Wood prices, 
in general, are just about twice what they 


was 


were two years ago. 

Lumber needs for the war in 1943 are 
estimated at 31.5 to 34 billion board feet. 
But the War Production Board can not see 
more than 29 million feet in sight unless 
farmers come to the rescue. The U. S. Forest 
Service is co-operating with state foresters 

(Continued on page 64) 
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—- ENJOYS NO-BITE 
‘PIPE TOBACCO! 


PA.IS A 
JOY TO MY TONGUEW 
SMOOTH TASTES RIGHT. 
AND ROLLS FAST, 
NEAT. NO BUNCHING 
OR SPILLING! 


BILL LEONARD TAKES time off 
from his stamp collecting (he’s got some 
beauts, too) to give a hand to Prince 
Albert. “It’s better tobacco to begin with,” 
says Bill. “And the crimp cut is the 
short-cut to rolling joy.” 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





PRINCE ALBERT 
WINS HANDS DOWN 
ON MILONESS, RICH TASTE, 
EASY PACKING, FREE DRAW- 
ING. BETTER TOBACCO 
deg TELLS! 
a wa 


NATURALLY, A MAN who sets such 
store by a pipeful of Prince Albert would 
find fun in collecting pipes, too. Any- 
way, Andy Sweyd feels that way about 
it; he’s got quite a variety. “But, look,” 


says Mr. Sweyd, “there’s 
only one tobacco for me a 
—P. A.!” . \ 


LIKES RARE STAMPS 
-—AD MILDER, 
TASTIER 
ROLLED SMOKES! 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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FOOD-—and the 
Farm Equipment SHORTAGE 


A Report to the Farmer: 


E HAVE learned with surprise that in some parts of 

the country farm equipment manufacturers are being 
charged with responsibility for the inadequate supply of farm 
equipment now available. 

The statement has been made that farm equipment manu- 
facturers are more interested in producing war materials than 
in producing farm equipment. 

Certainly our industry is interested in producing war ma- 
terials. No one would want us to be otherwise. But we have 
never forgotten that to enable the farmer to meet wartime 
food production goals we must build farm equipment, and we 
have constantly urged upon the government the need for 
greater amounts of farm equipment, a view which has now 
been acknowledged to be correct. Our operations, with re- 
spect to both war production and farm equipment produc- 
tion, have at all times been governed by the decisions and 
actions of the government. 

The statement has also been made that our industry can- 
not make enough farm equipment because its plants have 
been converted too largely to war production. 

It is true that International Harvester Company is engaged 
on a very large program of war production, but it is also true 
that we have always had facilities available for the produc- 
tion of farm equipment. 

We want farmers and the public generally to understand the 
facts about the farm machinery situation, which is of vital 
importance in determining whether the United States can do 
the food production job. 


1. What is Necessary to Supply Farm Machines? 


To supply farm machines and replacement parts today, a 
manufacturer must have five things: First, plants and facili- 
ties; second, men and women to operate the plants; third, 
authority from the government to build a certain amount of 
machinery and replacement parts; fourth, materials out of 
which to make the machinery and replacement parts; fifth, 
an adequate system for timely distribution of these products. 

Our company and other farm equipment manufacturers 
have the plants and facilities. We have, or can speedily train, 
the men and women needed. We have a large and capable dis- 
tribution organization which, left to itself, can do the job prop- 
erly. But both authority to manufacture and materials for 
manufacture can be provided onty by the government. And 
at present the distribution of farm machinery is also completely 
controlled by the government. 

The government has never asked us to convert all our facil- 
ities to war work and we have never considered doing so. The 
government knew, and we knew, that farm equipment pro- 
duction, up to some limit, would prove as vital to the war effort 
as production of guns and shells. Throughout the war, our 
farm equipment factories have continued to produce new farm 
machines in the limited amounts allowed by the government, 
and we have regularly produced a large volume of replacement 
parts, which are made on the same equipment and by the 
same employes as parts which are assembled into completed 
farm machines. 

Our war work is largely of a kind which requires the auto- 
motive type of buildings and facilities and is being carried on 
principally in our plants of that nature. War work also has 
been placed in a number of the large warehouses which are 
characteristic of the farm equipment business. Although most 
of our farm equipment manufacturing capacity is not adaptable 
to war production, we do have some war production in every 
plant of the company. 


For all these reasons, the great bulk of our farm equipment 
production facilities is available now and has been available 
at all times throughout the war. Those facilities are capable of 
turning out many times the amounts they are now producing. 


2. Can More Machines Be Built in Time for 1943 Use? 

The War Production Board’s 1943 farm equipment program, 
which provided for production of only 23 per cent of the 
amount of new farm equipment that had been built in 1940, 
was too small to meet farmers’ needs. This has now been pub- 
licly recognized by official Washington, and the government 
has recently announced that it was granting authority for in- 
creased 1943 production of some farm machines. This recogni- 
tion, however, comes too late in this year for the situation to 
be more than partially corrected. 

Included on the government’s list of increased machines 
were such items as tractors, which are useful at any season 
of the year, and harvesting machinery, which in most sections 
of the country and for most crops is used relatively late in 
the year. Production of these machines can still be increased 
in time to help in 1943. 

But production cannot be increased overnight and this 
authority to manufacture will be useless unless it is accom- 
panied at once by the necessary materials. 

Undoubtedly many farmers—and probably some county 
rationing committees — have expected increased numbers of 
machines to appear immediately after government announce- 
ments of increased authority to manufacture. It must be re- 
membered that after authority has been granted, from 60 to 
120 days are required to get steel and other materials, time 
is required to turn these materials into finished machines, and 
additional time is required to get them to the places where 
the government orders the manufacturer to send them. Most 
farm machines cannot be shipped by the manufacturer until 
they have been tagged by order of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the particular county of the United States where the 
government has decided they are to go. 

The government has recently increased somewhat its allot- 
ment of steel to farm equipment production, but farm machines 
cannot be built of steel alone. Other critical component parts 
are required. 

If these components are proyided at once, the output of 
tractors and harvesting machinery for 1943 delivery can still 
be increased. 

3. Will There Be Enough Machinery in 1944? 
oe 

IF the government draws up its farm equipment production 
program for 1944 in accordance with the needs of American 
farmers, and 

IF the government makes that program definite and effec- 
tive in the immediate future, and 

IF distribution down to the retail level is fitted to the 
needs of the food program and carried on by experienced and 
tested manufacturers and retail dealers’ service organizations, 
in cooperation with the government, and 

IF, above all, the government will provide the needed 
materials regularly and on time, 

THEN, the farm equipment industry will certainly build 
the machines to do the job. 


vil Wb ruck 


President 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Experts Believe Present Federal Food Policies 
Doom Either Lend-Lease or Livestock 


By Bob Howard 


HE United States is feeding out its 

grains faster than it can produce them. 

Consequently, there is grave danger 
that we will fall down on food commitments 
to Lend-Lease. If we do, we will lose much 
of our power at the Peace Conference; per- 
haps miss our chance to “sell” the American 
ideal of government and lasting peace to the 
post-war world. 

Reason for all this is the failure of the 
Federal food policy to let trade forces ad- 
just themselves to natural price levels, or 
to inform the public of the cold, bitter food 
facts, 

The quickest, safest method to offset a 

rd catastrophe will be to:— 

1. Decide now whether part of the 11,900 
food calories in 7 lbs. of corn are here- 
after to be eaten directly, or fed to pigs 
to produce the 1,900 food calories in ] 
lb. of pork. 

2. Let farm prices adjust to natural trade 

ceilings without government interfer- 
ence. 
Put the national Nutrition Program in 
the hands of men and women capable 
of translating it into man-in-the-street 
English. 

That is the open-and-shut case for food 
in 1944, as leading economists and nutrition- 
ists in state universities and farmer co- 
operatives across the Corn and Dairy belts 
and in the mid-south see it this spring. 

They are not unanimous in their opinions, 
but the beliefs listed above are paramount in 


all their conclusions. A few of them are def- 
initely worried about our ability to supply 
the Army and Navy with all the food it needs 
in 1944, let alone Lend-Lease, unless drastic 
changes are made in Federal policy. 

“The solution can come only from the 
White House,” says one forthright economist. 
“It is too big a job for Chester Davis, because 
it is too simple. It needs the Boss Man’s 
admission that a lot of Washington thinking 
has been cockeyed, that the people must be 
told the truth, and that the whole system of 
price control is unworkable if we are to live 
up to any of our promises to feed starving 
Europe and Asia.” 


Less Luxury Food 


“The extraordinarily high food production 
of the past three years has been due to the 
fact that we have been getting the breaks 
in the weather,” a Cornell economist says. 
“But we can not keep rolling sevens all the 
time. The dice are loaded for smaller crops 
in 1943. The increases in hogs and chickens 
are eating up grain supplies faster than we 
can produce them. 

“Human food rationing became necessary 
four months after the largest harvest in our 
history. What will rationing be like in 1944? 
We are at the point today where the truth 
must be told to the people. We need a 
national nutrition program that will tell the 
public point-blank to eat more grain and 
vegetable proteins. We are facing milk ra- 
tioning today because of Federal shortsight- 
edness. 

“As matters stand, it’s so much hokum to 
think of supplying more than grain and 


~ 





skim-milk to starving Europe and Asia. And 
we can’t do even that if we feed all our 
wheat and other grain to hogs and chickens.” 

“Our government has sold us short on 
food,” said W. G. Wysor, general manager 
of the Southern States Co-operative, Rich- 
mond, Va. “In addition to the responsibility 
for feeding those in our armed forces and our 
civilian population, we are committed to feed 
the Lord only knows how many additional 
millions of mouths. The blunt truth is we 
just haven’t got the food. Our agricultural 
policy, if any, is cockeyed from any angle 
you look at it. 

“Milk, meat, eggs and poultry are luxury: 
foods. It is the present policy of the govern- 
ment to hold down the price of feed and 
grain to get greater production of meat, 
milk, eggs and poultry. To produce a pound 
of dry matter in these luxury foods it takes 
at least seven pounds of dry matter in grain, 
in addition to pasture and roughage. There 
just isn’t enough grain and feed to carry out 
such a program.” 

“The only practical solution to the feed 
problem,” according to L. J. Norton, pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Illinois, “is to cease the present policy of 
keeping feed prices too low in relation to 
the prices that have developed on livestock 
and livestock products. This might check 
some of the marginal expansion in livestock 
production, but it is better to have somewhat 
less production in the near future than to 
have real shortages at a later date.” 

Protein Failure 

“Any great increase in meat, milk and 
eggs must necessarily demand a nearly cor- 
responding increase in production of plant 
proteins,” says Dr. T. S. Hamilton, Animal 
Nutritionist at the University of Illinois. 

“So far we have been asked to produce 














20 

increasing amounts of high-protein 
and have failed to achieve the quota 
the protein situation promises t 
definitely serious unless the producers of 
plant proteins increase their production, and 
the consumers all co-operate in stretching 
in preventing waste, in conserving and I 
utilizing far more efficiently than is done at 
present, 

“As to the farmers producing high-protein 
feeds, give them the chance with proper 
regulations, machinery and help and they 
will do so. But the grain farmer must be 
allowed to make a profit. 

“The protein situation for the civilian 
population has been studied carefully by a 
Committee on Milk, Meat & Legumes of 
the Food and Nutrition Board. According 
to their report, published by the National 
Research Council, the American people are 
in no immediate danger of a protein defi- 
ciency. However, ‘It is equally evident that 
should this country be called upon to export 
a very considerable proportion of its high 
protein foods, a protein shortage might occur.’ 

“The report makes the following recom- 
mendations in order to conserve our protein 
supply: (1) Conserve the skim-milk re- 
sources [the report points out that an enor 
mous amount of skim-milk protein is now 
being wasted]; (2) .more extensive use of 
fish; (3) a greater use of soybeans; and 
(4) the use of peanut protein. 

“In general, adult animals, including man, 
can get along on less protein than is com- 
monly supposed. Conserve protein, especially 
animal proteins, for children, growing chicks 
and pigs, lactating mothers, high milk- 





Vitamin C and protein grown 
in a flower pot in 4 to 5 days. 


PROUTED field soybeans, out of a 

kitchen flowerpot five days old, are so 
rich in Vitamin C and protein that nutrition- 
ists at Cornell University are convinced they 
can be substituted for meat, fresh vegetables 
and even fruit juice in a pinch. 

The sprouts can be grown at home from 
any variety of field soybean. Eat them raw 
as a salad, or cook them like string beans in 
10 to 20 minutes. Steamed with garlic, salt 
and worcestershire sauce, they taste like spicy 
blanched almonds. What’s more, they don’t 
have some of the gustatory habits of regu- 
lar beans. 
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pro i cows and high egg-producing hens 
For adult men and women and non-producing 
mature animals plant proteins can replace 
most, if not all, of the animal protein in the 
food without any bad effects.” 

“When Washington froze prices, it froze 
the cockeyed price relationships, too,” points 
out F. F. Hill of Cornell. “Corn was frozen 
at $1 a bushel. But hog prices continued 
to skyrocket. Dairymen and other producers 
can bid $1 on corn until they are blue in the 
face and they won’t get a pound of it, be- 
cause the corn-grower realizes that he can 
get $1.50 a bu. for his corn by feeding it to 
hogs. That’s just plain business sense, and 
you can’t blame him for it. For the same 
reason, he isn’t going to turn over any of 
that 80 bu. corn land to soybeans. 

“So we've got to have definite government 
action on the corn ceiling, on hog production 
and on soybean production. 


“Eat More Mush’’ 


“There’s one other way to narrow the gap 
between supply and need, and that is through 
substitution. Eat beans, whole wheat bread, 
corn meal mush and other vegetable and 
cereal proteins for those thick steaks you 
used to eat. The Home Economics people, 
the restaurant chefs, your wife and yourself 
should get busy trying out ways to doctor 
up those foods so you can eat them 7 days 
a week and have something different every 
day. I suspect the matter of monotony in 
diet 
any nutritional deficiency they might sufter 
from a swing away from their diet of the 


s going to get people down, more than 


past. 
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“Now. that kind of eating won’t provide 
what it takes for soldiering or heavy work. 
Our armies can’t fight on rolled oats and 
corn meal. The Russians and Germans know 
this. So the army gets one diet, heavy work- 
ers another, light workers another, and the 
‘normal consumer’ another. 

“The last two are not nutritionally de- 
sirable, not the sort of diet you would like 
to have; but faced with the alternative of a 
perfect diet on paper which they can’t pos- 
sibly get or a diet that will keep them alive, 
most folks would choose the latter. 

“If we are really going to feed a large 
population in addition to our own, we can’t 
possibly do it in terms of the present type 
of production that is being encouraged 
a hog-corn ratio of 16:1, which results in 
pigs galore, using 11,900 calories in the 
form of corn to produce 1900 calories of 
pork. We have got to shift toward a cereal 
and vegetable diet and insist that the people 
we feed do likewise. 

“Better provide wheat for all the Greeks 
than steaks for 10% of them.” 

That’s pretty much the story, which may 
be summed up again thus:— 


The present confused and contradictory 
price policies have already endangered 
livestock production, and jeopardized the 
diplomatic advantages of Lend-Lease. 


The remedy, and it may be too late, is 
to abolish farm price meddling and let 
natural economic forces operate. 


If this is not done, a lot of humans, a lot 
of animals won't eat in 1944. 











SovsPROUTS. Hor or COLD 


“We're 4.000 years behind the Chinese 


on this one,” says Dr. C. M. McCay, of Cor- 


nell’s School of Nutrition. “The Chinese get 
an average of 839 of all their protein from 
vegetables. Soy sprouts are one of their fa- 


vorites. Any American who has eaten chop 
suey is familiar with bean sprouts, but most 
chop suey sprouts come from mung beans. 

“These are ordinary field varieties of soys. 
The mungs grow right out of their shell and 
use up the bean in the process. Field soys 
grow just as large a sprout but leave the 
bean intact. We find them to be richer in Vi- 
tamin C than the mung. Furthermore, they’re 
grown in every section of the country.” 

Cornell’s bean-sprouting grew out of ex- 
perimental work being conducted at the 
school by Dr. Peng Cheng Hsu, a Chinese 
student who was trying to standardize a 
sprouting technique for the Chinese govern- 
ment. Dr. McCay and associates saw the 
bean’s potential value as an emergency 
vitamin and protein source for the civilian 
population and began small scale tests with 
the Cayuga and Seneca varieties of soys 
grown in upstate New York. 

Finally, after a trip to New York City’s 
Chinatown to investigate the system used by 
restaurateurs and grocers, Dr. McCay built a 
“sprouter” pilot plant in one corner of the 
laboratory building. Dieticians from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics were called in to 
devise recipes for the crinkly-yellow food. 

Dr. and Mrs. McCay and the dieticians 


were their own guinea-pigs during March. 
Then, on April 8, pans of baked, fried and 
raw soysprouts showed up on the steam tables 
at the Cornell cafeterias. Simultaneously, the 
Grange League Federation began selling 
sprouts for l15c a lb. through its co-operative 
store in downtown Ithaca. Public reaction 
was varied; but most of the college students 
cleaned their plates, and the Co-op sold 100 
Ibs. of raw sprouts on the first day. 

“If critical food shortages ever do develop 
in the United States,” Dr. McCay is con- 
vinced, “the civilian population can live 
and live well on carrots, soysprouts, wheat 
and salt. The sprouts can be produced in 
immense quantities. Field soybeans quad- 
ruple their bulk during the sprouting period. 
They are 10% protein so that a pound of 
them a day fills the normal protein require- 
ments. Furthermore, our experiments show 
that the sprouts are as rich in Vitamin C 
as the average canned tomato juice.” 

Oh, yes ... in case you want to make some 
... soak a half pound of soybeans overnight 
in water, with a pinch of chlorinated lime in 
it. Next morning put them in a flower pot or 
some other vessel that will drain easily. Keep 
them moist, and covered with a damp clota. 
Douse them each night with a weak lime 
solution (one-third teaspoon to a gallon of 
water; it prevents mold). Sprouts start 
growing on the second day, and are ready to 
serve on the fourth or fifth day when two 
or three inches long. 
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THE BEST WAY 
To MAKE HAY 


hy Grif Mchay 


F COWS were to take over the job of 

making hay, we could expect a confer- 

ence of cows from all over the country 
ind a statement of policy something like this: 
“The best way to make hay is the way that 
makes the best hay.” 

That is more than just a guess. Outspoken 
dairy critters—like the ones in feeding trials 
and tested herds—have been saying as much 
for years. Their milk and feed records pro- 
claim loudly that good hay enables a farmer 
to get along without buying so much protein 
feed in bags; also, that good hay makes 
ome-grown grains go farther. 

This year, with protein so scarce and 
none too much feed of other sorts in sight, 
we ought to listen to what the cows say. 
Nobody eats as much hay as they do. What 
follows is a summary of their say-so on how 
to make the best hay. 


Early Cutting, More Protein 

Earlier cutting of hay crops would easily 
put a million tons of digestible protein in 
farmers’ haymows and feed bins. Feeding 
value of hay plants is greatest before the 
blooming period. From blossom-time on, the 
feeding value gradually moves from the stems 
and the leaves of the plant into the seeds. 
Cows don’t throw much well-cured early-cut 
hay out of the manger, to be used for bedding. 
Furthermore, an earlier haying start permits 
a longer haying season, and results in a 
better second crop. 

Best cutting time for some of the leading 
hay plants: timothy, pre-bloom or very early 
bloom; Sudan and reed canary grass, begin 
haying when stalks start heading; crested 
wheat grass, before flowering stage; millet, 
early bloom; brome grass, early bloom stage; 
cereal grasses, milk stage for dairy cows, 
dough stage for stock animals. 


When to Start Cutting 

Cut annual lespedeza before lower leaves 
turn brown; red clover, half-bloom stage; 
sweet clover, before first blossoms appear; 
soybeans, from time pods form till beans are 
half developed in pods. Alfalfa haying should 
be well under way when plants are in half- 
bloom stage; if they don’t bloom, start cut- 
ting just as soon as any of the lower leaves 
turn yellow and fall. 

In cutting mixed hay (soys and Sudan, or 
timothy and clover), be guided by the legume 
rather than the grass. 

Grasses and legumes cut earlier are more 
difficult to cure, because there’s more mois- 
ture in the plants. Hay that goes into the 
mow or stack a little greener than you like 
calls for the use of salt, to prevent spoilage 
and heating. Use from 10 to 20 pounds of 
salt per ton of hay, scattered as evenly as 
possible after each load is leveled off. Hay 


in stacks will keep ever so much better if 
covered with fiber-impregnated waterproof 
paper, held in place by weights. 

Saving the leaves in haying would add 
another million tons to our supply of di- 
gestible protein. The leaves of hay, especially 
alfalfa, clover and lespedeza, contain much 
more protein than the stems. The leaves 
frequently become dry and brittle while 
waiting for the stems to get dry enough for 
storing. In handling, the leaves break off 
and are lost. 


How to Save the Leaves 

This shattering of leaves can be prevented 
by curing in windrow or shock, and by han- 
dling the cured hay as little as possible. In 
windrow or shock, the leaves are shielded 
from the sun, and lose moisture at more 
nearly the same speed as the stems. The hay 
tedder is too vigorous for alfalfa. A side 
delivery rake turns hay into a windrow 
with leaves inside and stems out, so the 
leaves are not exposed to the sun. 

Most of the new developments in haying 
machinery and equipment in recent years 
have been in the direction of saving leaves— 
the side-delivery rake, the windrow pick-up 
baler, the field chopper, the buck rake, the 
T.V.A. haymow dryer, metal hay keepers, 
and so on. Some of these developments have 
other advantages, such as faster work, lower 
cost, sliced bales, greater haymow capacity, 
etc. 

Green Color, Good Hay 

Another earmark of good hay is green 
color. Green hay means the hay contains 
carotene, from which animals get vitamin A, 
so essential for maintenance, growth, lacta- 
tion and reproduction, and for prevention 
of blindness, respiratory diseases, and vari- 
ous animal ailments. Things that rob hay of 
green color at every chance are sun and 
rain when hay is down. 

For many farmers, in areas where frequent 
showers make it almost impossible to make 


Phillis Young, 18, drives the tractor for her neighbor, Roy Web- 

ster, Stark county, Illinois. This windrow baler turned out 28,000 

bales of hay last summer. Biggest day’s run, 967 bales. Showers 
were numerous, but the baler did a good job of haying. 






the best hay, the best procedure is to put 
the hay crop in the silo and use a preservative 
(molasses, three to six gallons per ton, or 
corn and cob meal, 150 to 250 pounds per 
ton). The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
silage experts say a preservative is not 
necessary if the cut crops do not contain 
more than 68% moisture, and they have 
worked out a procedure for determining how 
much moisture there is in grass and legume 
crops meant for the silo. There is less loss 
of feed value when hay crops are ensiled, be- 
cause there is not much loss of leaves and 
green color. 

There’s an old saying that “hay can’t wait 
on good weather, and bad weather doesn’t 
wait on hay.” Bad weather has no terrors 
for hay crops put into the silo. Last year, 
engineers Duffee, Bruhn and Krueger, at the 
Wisconsin station, filled 16 silos with 975 
tons of grass silage in the first-crop hay- 
making period, and found that it was possible 
to make grass silage on 33 out of 34 working 
days, even though it rained so often as to be 
poor haymaking weather, and many a day 
was too wet to do field work, such as culti- 
vating corn. 


Cut Hay Silage Relatively Fine 


Hay crops made into silage should be cut 
at the same stage of growth as if they were 
to be cured for hay. Hay crops for silage 
can be taken right from the mower and run 
through the silage cutter, but letting them 
wilt slightly helps to prevent seepage of 
juice and loss of feed nutrients from the 
silo. Half-inch cut or shorter is about right. 
Preservative can be added at the feed table 
of the silage cutter. 

Detailed directions for making silage from 
hay crops can be had from county agents. 
Trench silos can be used satisfactorily for 
storing hay-crop silage—likewise temporary 
upright silos. Some farmers put hay in per- 
manent silos and corn silage in temporary 
or trench silos. 
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Preserving 
Gets 
Under Way 


By Beth Cummings 


N KANSAS, Mrs. Roy Brown from town 

is making a deal with Mrs. Frank Wil- 

liams on the farm to can with her on 
shares. ... 

In Madison county, Indiana, a committee 
meets, discusses, organizes a new farm 
women’s food market. .. . 

In Connecticut, a farmer calls a “council 
of war”; he and his neighbors go home to 
plant extra rows of vegetables to be canned 
for school pantries and to sell to defense 
workers. 

In hundreds of other communities, all 
over the country, farm folks, following out 
the “Produce and Preserve for Others” idea 
of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, are 
mapping plans for somehow getting some of 
the produce from their enlarged gardens to 
the dinner tables of folks in town and cities 
who lack facilities for growing their own. 

Only one thing stands in the way of a 
really tremendous increase in food which 
could be put up and sold. That is the daw- 
dling around of the OPA in pushing through, 
and announcing, the new rules on sale of 
home-processed food, which have been in the 
“works” ever since Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife first suggested these changes some 
ten weeks ago. 

Our first request—a change in the sugar 
rules—has been granted. Our other request 
—that home-canned goods be removed from 
rationing altogether, or at least reduced 
in point value below the point scale for com 
mercially canned food—may be granted soon. 
Farm Journal is keeping the pressure on. 

Meanwhile farm and _ rural-town folks 
are going ahead with plans for getting the 
food for “others” put up and delivered. 

Those women who can spare some time 
from home, and who live near commercial 
canning plants, will make their biggest 
canned-food contribution by working in these 
plants. This may be possible for many town 
women; certainly the canneries will need 
their help. Some canning factories will have 
“Victory Teams” in which several women 
will split a full shift—say four women work- 
ing consecutively, two-and-a-half hours each. 

Other plans in the making fall under 
six heads: 


1. First, the things that individual 
women will do. Canning on shares heads 
the list. Vegetables are grown by the farm 
woman, part or all of the canning is done 
by the town woman, either in her own kitchen 
or on the farm, and the canned food is 


divided. 
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Community 


ay ea 


canning centers are springing up all over the country. Plans are 


afoot for 3,000 in high schools. This one is in Douglas county, Georgia. 


More farm women and girls than usual 
will sell food, fresh or proc essed, to town 
folks, either through community markets 
or by delivering to their special lists of cus- 
tomers. Later some of them may be able to 
sell through the “pools” mentioned below. 

“In Shawnee county, Kansas,” one house- 
wife tells us, “town women are coming out 
to work in our farm kitchens and homes, so 
that we may spend more time outdoors. 
They'll be paid in canned goods. .. .” 


2. Neighborhood exchanges of one sort 
or another are appearing. In Pettis county, 
Missouri, for example, the county AAA 
field-woman has a file of town and country 
homemakers. She knows who will have sur- 
plus food for sale (and what kind), and 
who will be wanting to buy it. In another 
county in Missouri, a daily paper has agreed 
to conduct a “Victory Food Exchange” 


column. 


3. Neighborhood canning for school 
lunches will be unusually important this 
year, since there will be no further hand- 
outs of surplus commodities by the govern- 
ment. This canning will be done in school 
kitchens, in homes, or in community can- 
neries. In Jasper county, Georgia, farm 
families who have children will grow extra 
food, can it at the center, and receive school 
lunch tickets in exchange. Some school pan- 
tries will be filled by taking a “toll” from 
the food put up by individual women using 
the cannery—usually one can out of every 
ten. 

“Town-Country” teams have been formed 
by AAA fieldwomen throughout Missouri, 
each having five town women and five farm 
women. Together they pick berries, harvest 
fruit or vegetables, and can. Listed with the 
County USDA War Board, they can be called 
at once in cases of emergency where food 
might go to waste in peak seasons. 


4. Community canneries are springing 
up everywhere. Kentucky expects to have 


about 150; Maine will have at least 50; 
New Hampshire 50; Delaware 60; and so 
on. The story will be repeated in almost ev- 
ery state. One county alone in Illinois is 
organizing ten food preservation centers. 

For many years the high school vocational 
agriculture departments in the Southeast have 
operated canneries for farm families. For ex- 
ample, South Carolina has 175; Georgia, 285. 
This year, the U. S. Office of Education is 
planning for 3,000 such school canning cen- 
ters to be set up over the nation. They will 
be under the supervision of competent, full- 
time managers, and will operate 24 hours a 
day, if need be. There will be a small service 
charge for use of equipment—probably four 
to six cents for pint cans, and five to seven 
cents for quarts, or in some cases a toll of 
the products will be accepted. In that case, 
if the cans have been furnished by the can- 
nery and the produce supplied and processed 
by the families, the division is usually 50-50. 
When the patrons furnish both cans and pro- 
duce, they leave one can out of ten. 


5. Community driers will operate in 
some places. For instance at Ridgely, Mary- 
land, the High School Agriculture depart- 
ment has made an electric drier which can 
process 23 pounds of vegetables in six to ten 
hours. Throughout the summer it will be 
available to anyone at nominal cost. 


6. “Pools” for the assembling, grading, 
and sale of home-processed food will be 
set up in many communities, if and when 
OPA gets around to doing away with the 
unnecessary restrictions now standing in the 
way of large-scale sale of home products. 
The food might come from community can- 
neries or from the kitchens of selected home 
canners. It could sell to grocery stores. 

One way or another farm folks are work- 
ing to “Produce and Preserve for Others.” 
Their plans are different—but their goals 
the same: Production. Everywhere things. 
are humming! What is your community 


doing ? 
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Late News of Government 
What It Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, May 11 


HE COURSE of price inflation rolls 
merrily on. An administration deter- 
mined to hold down union wage pay- 
ents might have had some success, but this 
dministration, weckened by ten years of 
itering to union labor, is practically help- 

The periodic tough talk of “holding the 
line” produces only derision in Washington, 
and the public at large should not be de- 
eived by it. 

John L. Lewis’s miners have already re- 
ceived a 30% advance, through the Ickes 
order for a 6-day week with time-and-half- 
time on the sixth day. They will get still 
more, and the additional costs will appear 
in higher prices for coal. 

This will be the signal for a _ general 
stampede of the unions for higher wages, 
ind most of these demands must and will 


be granted. 


WHAT THE administration is now attempt- 
ng is to forestall these wage demands by a 
new form of subsidy on food prices. The 
idea is to use RFC borrowed money to pay 
subsidies to food processors and handlers, 
us permitting farmers’ prices to rise, but 
holding down food prices to consumers. The 
ope is that this would take most of the 
steam out of labor’s demands for higher 


wages, 

As far as farmers are concerned, no objec- 
on is expected, as it is now admitted that 
he subsidies are for the benefit of con- 
imers, not farmers. 

Whatever happens, farmers may be sure 

one thing: the “roll-backs” of food prices 

loudly demanded by the unions will not 

rolled back as far as the farms. If rolled 

ck at all, they will get no further than 
Jesse Jones’s bank balance. 


WHAT THIS means is perfectly plain in 
Washington, and should be plain to every- 
body. 

Once more the administration, having 
failed to apply the proper remedy in time, 
will attempt the only stop-gap it knows or 

er did know—lavish spending of borrowed 

mey. Thus it builds up the public debt 
still higher, and hastens the very inflation 
t claims to be trying to prevent. 

Once more Mr. Roosevelt, having had his 
idgment repeatedly over-ruled by the legis- 
tive branch, will attempt to by-pass Con- 
ress, as in the $25,000-a-year salary case 
nd many others, and get what he wants by 
1 lawless if not illegal subterfuge. 

The plan may, therefore, strike a serious 

ig in Congress. Estimates of the cost 
range from half a billion to several billion 
ollars, depending on how many food and 
ther cost of living items are subsidized. In 
the past year Congress has twice refused to 
1uthorize the use of RFC funds for payment 
of general subsidies, has specifically barred 
such use of OPA funds, and has refused 
ippropriations for incentive payments to 
farmers for increased production. 

Previous Congresses were accustomed to 
take these executive defiances tamely, but 
this Congress may have the spirit to strike 
bac k 
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Rival pay-as-you-go tax architects—Congressmen Doughton and Carlson. 
Doughton’s bill is dead—Carlson’s may still pass. 


OM1GI O70 bie 
AMSTUTIN GTOIN 


IT IS now safe to depend on there being a 
pretty good pay-as-you-go tax plan in force 
after July 1, unless Mr. Roosevelt’s socialist- 
labor ideas compel him to veto the bill which 
Congress will pass—and possibly even then. 

Farmers will be treated somewhat differ- 
ently from other taxpayers. Because it is 
impossible for them to know what their crops 
will bring until they are marketed, they 
will be allowed until December 15 to file 
a declaration, and pay two-thirds of the tax 
which then appears to be due. Payment of 
the balance will be made when they file their 
income tax return on the following March 15. 

The farmer will not be required to with- 
hold the tax, probably 20%, from the pay 
of his hired labor, but hired help must re- 
port and pay their estimated tax on a quar- 
terly basis, beginning September 15, the same 
as taxpayers who do not get their incomes 
from wages and salaries. Any balance due 
at the end of the year must be reported and 
paid March 15 of the following year. 

In the near offing is still another tax bill, 
one to raise 16 billion dollars of new revenue 
requested by the President. It will almost 
certainly include a stiff retail sales tax, and 
not unlikely some increases in individual 
income rates, but probably not forced sav- 
ings, since the Second War Loan was volun- 
tarily over-subscribed by more than 5 billion 
dollars. 


HOUSE debate began yesterday on the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which expires June 30, with Republican 
membership of the Ways and Means com- 
mittee solidly supporting amendments giving 
Congress the veto power over future agree- 
ments, and calling for a Congressional in- 
quiry to work out a combined tariff and 
reciprocity policy after the war. 

The GOP stoutly denies that such limita- 
tion on the President’s powers would create 


uncertainty about dealing with post-war for- 
eign trade problems. Except for organized 
dairymen and cattle producers, farm groups 
are not actively pressing for major changes 
in present trade agreement policies. 

A sharp and perhaps lengthy fight in the 
Senate, directed by minority leader McNary, 
is indicated, but there is no reason to change 
the former prediction of this office: the 
Agreements Act extension will pass. 


a 
ORDERS of OPA, WPB, or any other war 


agency requiring grading and standardization 
of food products will get a complete public 
airing by a subcommittee of the House In- - 
terstate and Foreign Commerce committee, 
beginning May 24. 

Administrator Brown has been asked to 
suspend such OPA orders until it is de- 
termined whether they are necessary to win 
the war, or are being imposed merely to in- 
jure the private brands of producers and 
processors, and thus change the country’s 
economic system contrary to the wishes of 
Congress. 

The storm stirred up by the OPA order 
requiring grade labeling of canned fruits 
and vegetables helped to bring about the in- 
quiry. 


TWO NEW radical organizations have in- 
vaded the capital in the past month, appar- 
ently with administration blessings, and de- 
signed to undermine the more conservative 
national farm groups. 

First to come on the scene was the “Na- 
tional Agricultural Mobilization Committee.” 
It completely endorsed the President’s price 
and wage control program, and said a good 
word for the small farmer, after which OPA 
announced (out of its own inner conscious- 
ness) that the Committee spoke for the great 
majority of farmers who do not belong to 
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FOR HOME AND COUNTRY! 


R. CHURCHILL has told the British that he did not become 
prime minister for the purpose of liquidating the British Em- 
pire. The British are fighting valiantly for Britain. 
Mr. Stalin has made perfectly clear that his purpose is to preserve 
and strengthen Russia. Russians are fighting gallantly for Russia. 
The Chinese have struggled nobly for the right to be Chinese. 


People will fight for their homes and for their country. The 
battle spirit of Bataan and Corregidor flames in the soldiers in 
Tunisia, in the sailors on our warships, and in the flyers who must 
shoot down or be shot down. The men in Alaska, struggling to 
drive Japs from American soil, are clear about their job. They are 
fighting to prevent this from becoming a Japanese America. 

Would not every laggard American be fired to stronger effort if 
he realized that this war is an American war? 

Those who understand that this is a war for survival are putting 
in every lick they can. Still, industrial production per man is 
actually lower—lower by a third according to some estimates—than 
before the war. And too many Americans have not permitted the 
war to stir them from their accustomed ease. 

Why can this be? Why do not all our people understand that 
we are fighting for America? Fighting to remain free, determined 
not to be German or Japanese slaves? 

Is it because we have not been told, in plain language, that we 
are fighting for one country, our country? Has the fire of our 
patriotism been dampened by too much vague internationalism 
from cosmopolitan-minded leaders? 

It is one thing to write books about the world, and another to 
say little about the United States. The idealist may well speak up 
for those everywhere in the world who have no bottle of milk. Four 
freedoms, everywhere for everybody, are a magnificent objective. 
It is perhaps appropriate that on Flag Day, June 14, we should be 
asked to fly the flags of the “United Nations.” 

But it is the Star Spangled Banner waving free in the wind that 
stirs the heart of the American! 

It may be desirable for our leaders to tell us about their travels 
around the world and to Africa and South America. We all know 
that airplanes will fly far and fast. Certainly we desire to co- 
operate to the utmost with our allies to defeat the enemy, and 
certainly we shall work with them afterwards for a better world. 

But is it cosmopolitanism we are fighting for? Are we fighting 
for internationalism? 

Or are we fighting for the United States? 

Hadn’t we better break out the Stars and Stripes and shout about 
fighting for America? Wouldn’t a clear voice of leadership, throb- 
bing with old-fashioned American patriotism, make the worker’s 
hammer beat faster, speed up the assembly line, and drive the 
tractors earlier and later? 

When the flags are flying from every home, raised with respect 
each morning and taken down with reverence each evening, Ameri- 
cans will be fully at war. Not until then will the patriotic urge be 
the dominant spirit in each American heart. 











any of the four national organizations. 

The Farmers’ Union is reported behind 
this group, which is flooding the country with 
propaganda and seemingly has plenty of 
money. Several reports say Triple A com- 
mitteemen in some states have been solicited 
for contributions of $5 and upward. 

Next was the “Emergency Committee for 
Food Production,” set up overnight by the 
Farmers’ Union, the labor union organiza- 
tions and certain other groups, to save the 
Farm Security Administration from threat- 
ened destruction on Capitol Hill. It made 


its formal appearance at a press conference. 

One of its most active workers is Gardner 
Jackson, former left-wing adviser in the 
USDA, who was let out several months ago 
by Secretary Wickard. 


« 
THE BATTERED FSA is now expected to 


squeak through, with a slash in its appropria- 
tions and a severe warning to cut out the 
Communism and 1944 politics, and devote 
itself to its main job. 

Hearings were begun yesterday by a 


Senate Appropriations subcommittee on the 
highly controversial USDA supply bill. Indi- 
cations are that House reduction of soil con- 
servation funds to $300,000,000 will stick, 
with provisions barring the use of any of 
these funds for incentive or other subsidy 
payments, and refusing to vote new funds for 
that purpose. There may be an informal 
understanding that a change will be made in 
the head of the FSA. Likewise, crop insur- 
ance may be restored. 

As passed by the House, the bill forbids 
sale of government-controlled commodities at 
less than parity prices, and bars further loans 
by the recently revived RAAC. These pro- 
Visions may go out. 


SOME KIND of shake-up of county and state 
farm War Boards is in prospect. They are 
now composed of government representatives, 
and activities are centered mainly on pro- 
duction. A small group of men representing 
the state extension services, the War Boards, 
state commissioners of agriculture and USDA 
is being asked to study the problem. 

Membership of county boards may _ be 
broadened to include farmers not on_ the 
federal payroll, and spokesmen for the pub- 
lic. In addition, there probably will be full 
time WFA_ representatives, who will do 
chiefly the enforcement and compliance job 
from the time crops and livestock leave the 
farm until OPA takes over. 

Washington hears much grumbling about 
the county War Boards. Major farm groups 
have recommended that farmers, nominated 
by state extension directors, be placed on 
these boards, and that each board elect its 
chairman, instead of letting the AAA repre- 
sentatives automatically serve in that capac- 
ity as now. 


OPA has informed protesting members of 
Congress that an order is being prepared to 
permit farmers to have their own livestock 
custom-slaughtered, placed in frozen lockers 
and withdrawn without ration points. Non- 
farmers will not have this privilege. 

Under present regulations farmers have to 
give up ration points for taking custom- 
slaughtered meat out of lockers, but not for 
that home-killed. The change may be an- 
nounced any day. 


FURTHER confusion in dealing with farm 
equipment and other civilian materials is 
threatened by the Maloney bill, which is 
before the House after passing the Senate 
yesterday. The bill transfers control of civil- 
ian supplies to a separate administrator in- 
dependent of Donald Nelson’s WPB. 

Opposition of the farm bloc is certain, 
and the blast of the Truman committee 
against creating more “czars” when there 
are already too many may be effective. Farm 
groups do not want a new agency to handle 
farm supplies, now that WPB and WFA are 
getting along harmoniously. 

Administrator Davis announced yesterday 
that M. Lee Marshall had been placed in 
complete charge of equipment, machinery, 
containers, fertilizers, and all other supplies 
needed in food production, both farming 
and processing, with the title of Deputy 
WFA Administrator. 

His job is to find out what is needed in 
the way ot new equipment, machinery and 
other supplies, and then see that they are 
produced. 
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SEED MONEY 


O anybody who has ever harvested 





_a crop, the importance of putting 
aside enough money for next 
year’s seed is obvious. 

Although G-E turbines and lamps and _ re- 
frigerators don’t grow from any seed you can 
buy at a seed store, yet any manufacturer 
—no matter what he makes—has a seed 
problem just the same. For improved designs 
and new products all cost money. Money for 
research, and engineering, and new tools, and 
advertising to tell the public that a better prod- 
uct can be obtained, and how much it will cost. 

And the only place this money can come 
from is out of past earnings, or borrowing 
on the promise of earnings in the future. In 
other words—from seed money. 

From the seed of research and engineering, 
planted in years past by General Electric, 
have come some pretty amazing crops. Incan- 
descent lamps five times as efficient as Edison’s, 
electronic tubes that made broadcasting possi- 


ble, refrigerators for the home and electric 
machines for industry to make all. jobs easier. 

Right now the crops we’re growing are all 
of the “Victory Garden” kind—weapons that 
are serving with our arsed forces on land and 
sea and in the air. 

But we mustn't neglect the seed money for 
the future—money, put away now, to convert 
factories after the war to the more abundant 
production of the things for better living, and 
to make possible research and development 
for new and better products than we now know. 

Only if manufacturers are allowed to put 
away seed money today will it be possible 
to have a richer harvest of peacetime goods to 
share tomorrow. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

—— 


Listen to the ‘‘Hour of Charm” at 10:00 p. m. EWT, Sun- 
days, on the NBC network, and the G-E news program with 
Frazier Hunt at 6:00 p.m. EWT, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays on the CBS and American (FM) networks. 
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A Water-Mix Concentrate 


Made from Soy Beans! 


* 


Produces permanent 
Washable Paint! 
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HARVEST WHEAT The experiences 
WITH HOGS? of several Mis- 

souri farmers 
who have let their hogs harvest wheat at one 
time or another provide a Farm Journal re- 
porter with these essential facts: 

It takes eight or ten spring pigs to clean 
up an acre of 20-bushel wheat in 40 days. 
It takes 15 or 20 spring pigs to eat a bushel 
of wheat a day. It is wasteful to turn pigs 
| into a larger acreage than they can clean 


up. Temporary fences should be used to 
confine pigs to limited areas when “hogging 
down” wheat. Turn the pigs into the wheat 
when it is in the stiff-dough stage. 

Along with the wheat, pigs need a protein 
supplement, such as tankage or a commercial 
balancing feed. Pigs weighing from 50 to 
100 pounds ought to have one-fourth pound 
of tankage per head per day. A gallon a 
day (trough-fed) would be enough for 25 
pigs. One bushel of wheat will make about 
12 pounds of pork. 

Some 12 or 13 years ago, when hogs were 
selling for about one-third what they are now, 
Robison and Jones ran two “hogging down” 
tests with wheat at the Miami county ex- 
periment farm (Ohio). This is the gist of 





the two tests: 


Pigs averaging 67 pounds turned into 
standing wheat (stiff-dough stage) gained 
57 pounds daily and made just a little over 
| eleven pounds gain for each bushel of wheat. t 
| The pigs ate a little over four pounds of d 
tankage for each bushel of wheat. 
On the basis of results secured, ten pigs 
of that size woul larvest an acre of 235- F 
f tl ld | t iz : 
| bushel wheat in seven weeks. 
a 
peacoat INFERTILE EGGS On a farm near 
Ke FOR FEEDING Corvallis, Oregon, ; 
ot . y 
9 \' lives H. L. Waten- . 
=a, _paugh, who has 50 hogs. He saw a hatchery- 
P meena man dump out infertile eggs that had been F 
in the incubator for three days. " 
“Ty ; ome 
ONE COAT COVERS DRIES IN1/2HOUR EASILY, QUICKLY WASHABLE Why not feed these eggs to my pigs, 
SPRED gives better Thirty minutes after APPLIED. Anyone Because of its alpha- thought Watenpaugh. The outcome of his te 
coverage because of thelastbrush-stroke 74, yse SPRED protein base, a thinking was an agreement by which he gets F 
its superior hiding the room is ready to Mix it th rites SPRED finish can be all the infertile eggs and at the end of the 
qualities. One coat occupy. SPRED ie it wit) wal Washed over and season when the pigs are sold, the hatchery- P 
is usually enough leaves no brush- and its ready tO aPp- over again. Cleans ee : pee 4 4 : .? 
for  watlaenes. marks. No airing of ply. Thereisnoneof easily with damp man is to receive one-tenth of what the pigs 
plaster, woodwork, rooms is necessary themessofordinary cloth. Or wash it if bring. fi 
wallboard — almost because there sno. painting. Perfectre- needed. SPRED's Starting the small pigs slowly on this con- ‘i 
any type of service. painty “after” odor. sultsareeasytoget. toughfilmcantakeit. . “ : ; id 
centrated egg ration, Watenpaugh gradually S 
SPRED is a new discovery made after four years of research adds to the amount until he is feeding about if 
in the Time-Tested Laboratories. It is a paint concentrate 2.000 eggs each day to his 50 pigs. Eggs are te 
which mixes with water to make an enduring, washable dumped into the troughs, shells and all. th 
paint of beautiful pastel shades. If your painter is on war 6 s 
ry gd SPRED —— ssh Pega He A — wtgadl sosrato PER | SHEEP LOSSES A bigger menace to jt 
o concentrate mixed with a half gallon of water GALLON FROM DOGS sheep than stomach a: 


makes enough paint for an average room. Only ... . 


SPRED is now on demonstration 


Glidden © Heath & Milligan 


© Adams & Elting © Climatic 


by dealers handling these paints § Campbell * T.L. Blood © Royal © Forest City © Billings-Chapin 






Slightly higher in 
Rocky Mountain area. 


worms and other par- 
asites are dogs. Theodore Schneider (Min- 


nesota) observes. Says he: 

“I know of six sheep raisers within four 
miles where dogs have killed and crippled 
sheep within the last year. One man not 
far from here had 84 head of ewes and lambs. 
Dogs came one night. They killed only five 
or six, but within a week 43 head died as a 
result. 

“Some of the sheep owners have talked to 
our state representative about passing some 
law so we could get some compensation for 
these losses. His reply was: ‘We have too 
many dog laws as it is. Just shoot the dog.’ 

“My idea is to have our legislature pass ; 
| a law taxing all dogs $1 extra. This extra 


“Color for America” shows how your SPRED- 
finished home will look. In its 122 large color 
pages you will find room arrangements like 
your own decorated in a wide range of SPRED 
color combinations to suit your taste. On your 
next trip to town, ask your Time-Tested paint 
dealer to show it to you. 


SPRED and 
‘Color for America” 


make beautiful redecorating 
plans come true 








til You see SPRED 
PTimMEZTESTED Dealer 


Buy No Paint un 


demonstrated by you 
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lollar would be put into the county treasury. 
Then when anyone lost a sheep, pig or cow be- 
cause of dogs, the county would pay him for 
his loss. I am told that Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Indiana have laws like that. Why can’t we?” 
\ little different from Mr. Schneider’s idea 
the plan used with considerable satisfac- 
tion by sheep raisers in 40 or so Kentucky 
counties. Nearly 4,000 farmers have a quar- 
ter of a million sheep insured at an average 
cost of ten cents a head. In Mercer county 
the cost has been as low as three cents. 
Insurance is provided by a county protec- 
association. Any bona-fide sheep grower 
whose fee (ten cents a head) has been ac- 
cepted by the association, becomes a member. 
At the end of the year, loss claims are tabu- 
ated and if fees collected have not provided 
ugh money to pay all losses in full, avail- 
able funds are pro-rated in proportion to the 


nount of each member’s claim. 


LIVESTOCK PARAGRAPHS 


Shorn Lambs, in Illinois tests completed 
ntly, did not gain faster or require any 


less feed than their unshorn experimental 
mates. Feed cost of gains was higher on 
orn lambs. This is contrary to what quite 


few lamb feeders believe. 


Five Acres of Wheat used for calf and 
pig pasture on Frank Byers’ farm in Cotton 
unty, Oklahoma, was cut for hay when it 
ot ahead of the calves and pigs. Cut just 


f 


ore it headed. the five acres made 231 
bales of hay. The hay was worth more than 


be 


the crop would have netted for grain. Cows 
and horses ate the wheat hay readily. 


“When Dehorning cattle snap a heavy 
rubber band, or wind a thin strip of old 
inner tube, tightly at the base of the horns 

close to the head as possible,” writes 
E. L. M., California. “Cut the horns just 
bove the constricting band and there will 
be almost no bleeding from the stump.” 


Bluegrass Silage (preserved with black 
strap molasses) is almost as good as alfalfa- 
molasses silage. That’s what steers fed for 
126 days at Kentucky Experiment Station 
told the men in charge of the feeding trials. 
Bluegrass-silage steers gained 2.13 pounds 
per head daily; alfalfa-silage steers, 2.41. 


A Livestock Rack that served 25 years 
for hauling hogs to market now serves as 
a chute (photo below) for loading hogs on 
Smoke Brothers’ farm, near Valparaiso, 
Indiana. Two or three days before hogs are 

be sold, the chute is put in place and 
the hogs explore it. When the truckman 
comes, it is no trouble at all to load them 
just take out the front end gate of the stock 
rack and the hogs run right through. 











The light in a pilot’s eyes 





HERE’S something about a perfectly performing aircraft 
engine that makes a pilot’s eyes shine. Unconsciously he is 
probably reflecting the confidence he places in it. 


He undoubtedly does not think of its marvelously ingenious 
construction, the vital roles played by hundreds of precision 
parts each with its own specific job to do. No, to him it’s one 
single mechanical marvel, with a distinct personality, which he 
has learned to know and respect because he has found it de- 
pendable in situations involving life or death. 


The Champion Spark Plugs we manufacture for use in aircraft 
engines of every size are built with this in mind. Ours is just 
one component with one vital job to do in any engine it goes 
into. But it is a vital product—vital because it must not fail. 
We never want that light in a pilot’s eyes which bespeaks his 
silent trust in us to be suddenly extinguished by the bitter dis- 
illusionment which failure of our product would mean. 


That’s the kind of responsibility we honestly feel for every 
Champion Spark Plug made by us—that is the trust we have 
undertaken and will not fail to meet. 


CHAMPION@ 
SPARK PLUG 






KEEP "EM FLYING—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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“See! Just like | told‘ja! 
Adenoids! “ 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST 4 
BATTERY 


LONGER... Look for 
the date line ————_> 


Don’t blame your dealer if he’s out of 


Wegner bates VE TR Se OUELLETTE 


“Eveready” flashlight batteries. Lack of | 


critical materials that go into them and 
extraordinary Service demands have tre- 


mendously reduced the civilian supply. 





The word “Eveready” isa registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Photo above shows 
Elmer Allen, Shelby 
county, Ohio, and his “jitterbug” made from 
an old truck. 

“We have two of these ‘jitterbug’ tractors 
and they cost us approximately $100 each. 


-JITTERBUGS” 


Says he: 


\ garage man near us made one up for him- 
self about three years ago. We had him make 
one for us, and after selling our horses we 
needed another one to use in 
We have a general-purpose trac- 
tor we use for heavy work such as plowing, 


. cultivating and belt work. 


decided we 


1 
haymanking, 


disking 

“The ‘jitterbugs’ are used to mow, rake 
and pull off hay, pull the corn binder, plant 
corn, sow oats and wheat, haul manure, plow 
the garden, pull the hay baler and wagons, 
ind many other jobs which would require a 
They are very handy when we want to 


team 

make hay and cultivate corn all at the same 
time. We use chains in wet weather, and 
i bloc k of concrete bac k ot the seat to im- 


prove traction. 


War’s latest echo in 
agriculture is metalliz- 
ing, which is a proven 
up worn parts of ma- 


METALLIZING 
WORN PARTS 


process of building 
chines by spraying metal on them. 

It is adapted for a host of machines used 
on farms—in fact, every type of labor-saving 
machine that has parts which turn in bear- 
ings, or work in oil, to say nothing of tanks 
of all kinds, pans, milk containers and so 
forth. Those last-named containers can be 
rust-proofed and made as good as new by 
spraying on zine through the pressure gun. 

The device for spraying the metal is only 
a little larger than a man’s hand. It melts 
and simultaneously sprays new metal on worn 
surfaces. After the worn parts are metallized, 
they are turned down to any required size or 
tolerance needed to fit the original bearing 
or space. Treated parts are often better than 
new, because harder such as 1.20 
carbon steel, can be sprayed on the original 


metals, 


softer members. Parts subject to rust ero- 
sion are sprayed with stainless steel. 
Nearly every type of metal, including 


aluminum and galvanized steel units, can be 
rebuilt to as good as new or better. The 
cost of this work varies with the size and 
type of articles to be metallized, but it ranges 
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and 





from 30% to 80% of the cost of new ones. 

Big talking point for metallizing is the fact 
that it makes worn parts quickly available 
for replacement. Metallizing can also save 
tons upon tons of vital steel for war work. 

The metal spray gun itself, although very 
small, is not practical for individual use. 
\ local garage or tractor equipment shop 
can send the work to the nearest spraying 
available in cities 


service, which is now 


within reach of all farming communities. 


REAL SHORTAGE New machinery 
OF MACHINERY and _— equipment 


averaging $372 per 
farm will be needed during the next two 
years to maintain production on a group of 
370 of Minnesota’s better farms. This figure 
was derived by G. E. Toben, farm manage- 
ment specialist at the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, from a recent survey of mem- 
bers of the farm management services in 
southern Minnesota. 

Only one-third of the 370 farms indicated 
that they could avoid a let-down in produc- 
tion without new machinery. 

Of the $372 worth of new armament needed 
per farm during the next two years, $204 
is for replacement of items that will wear 
out in 1943 and 1944 even though the usual 
amount of repairs are available. The other 
$168 is for additions to offset reduced man- 
power. Biggest average outlay would be 
$117 for corn machinery, while about $60 
would be needed for each of tractors, small 
grain machinery and hay machinery. 

Heading the list of 423 items needed were 
43 corn pickers, followed by 28 hay mowers, 
25 manure spreaders, 25 corn planters, 22 
hay loaders, 21 grain drills, 20 portable hog 
houses, 18 grain binders, 18 side delivery 
rakes, and 16 tractors. 

In southeastern Minnesota where the Farm 
Management Service has been going long 
enough to give ten-year figures, Mr. Toben 
found that the estimated amount of ma- 
chinery and equipment needed, exclusive 
of tractors, averages about $144 a year, which 
is just about the same as the annual de- 
preciation for the ten years, 1932-1941, which 
was $146. It is decidedly less than the 
amount spent annually in the last three years, 
1939-1941, which was $342. 





? 
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Swarms of Flying Fortresses 
fly on Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


Che skies are studded with Flying For- 
tresses in many theaters of this global 
war. Almost legendary are the achieve- 
ments of our Army Air Forces with this 
devastating Boeing bomber—and any 
manufacturer would be glad to play 
even a minor part in the victories it is 
rolling up. We, of Studebaker, have the 
responsibility of producing huge quan- 
tities of the Wright Cyclone engines 

that power the Flying Fortress, en- 


abling it to travel so fast, so far, so high. 
Each of these supercharged engines we 
build adds new luster to a Studebaker 
reputation for sound craftsmanship that 
now spans more than 91 years. Stude- 
baker equipment at the battlefronts will 
be succeeded, one day, by new and 
finer Studebaker cars and trucks for 
civilian use. Until that day, our first 

and only consideration is helping 

to arm our Nation and its Allies. 


we A. 
Tens of thousands of Studebaker muitiple- 
drive trucks for the United Nations — And 
Studebaker also produces much other vital war 
materiel besides military trucks and Wright 
Cyclone engines for the Flying Fortress. 


Studebaker = lying Fortress 





ve 


SSENTIALS which farmers must i 
lis | 


are summarized as follows by W 


Morrison, general counsel for Challenge 


Cream and Butter Association, whose men 
bership includes 25 or more co-operative 
creameries in the Pacific Coast and Mour 


tain States: 
“|. Adequate manpower to cultivate 
land and care for his crops and livestock 
2. Feed for his livestock 


“ss. Adequate machinery ind equipment 


‘4. Such transportation as may be require 
to operate his farm and market its product 

"5. A return for his production to enable 
him to secure and pay the cost of the fore 


going essentials. Farmers, for the dura 
least, want only sufh- 
cient returns to main- 
tain production—but 
they can not operate 
at a loss.” 

@ Department ot 
Moon Farming: An 
Alaskan reader opines 
that many Victory food 
growers would like to 
plant their crops and 
set their chickens by 
the this 
and sends a lengthy 
list of dates. We won- 


moon year, 


der if many readers 


still farm by the moon, 


A wormy pig 
Seldom gets big. 


@ Sheep won't eat? 
Maybe they can’t see. 
Note what Ralph 
Roscher says: 

“Tl ran across some- 
thing Saturday which 
was new to me and to 
several old-time farm- 
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Ne “a, a oR, =e 
G The suggestions come from forester Wil- 8. Get in touch with your state forester or 
liam G. Stump to aid the timber owner in your agricultural college extension forester be- 
harve ind selling his crop: fore selling. These men are in a position to help 
|. Know what you have to sell and how — in selling your crop so as to get the best prices. 
muck want to sell @ “Oh, why did you bring back such an un- 

». Contact several buyers for prices. pleasant memory from my boyhood?”’ wrote 

Determine how reliable these buyers are Milton Stout, Ohio, after seeing the picture of 

nd the firms they represent ash hopper on this page in April. “I must have 

+. Ask them what rule they use in scaling carried at least a million barrels of water and 

| There is a big difference in log rules. poured it in one of them durned old ash hop- 
Don't sell vour timber in a lump sum pers to get lye for making soap.” 

6. When you do sell your timber, be sure @ The water system hook-up is different on 
that you have a satisfactory written contract William Smith’s farm, Hamilton county, In- 
with the buver diana. A deep well (150 feet) in the basement 

on lumber instead of stumpage, if of the house supplies all the cold water for the 


home and water for livestock. A cistern pump 
is hooked up to the 
hot water system; all 








hot water is soft water. 
Both pumps are in the 
basement. The soft wa- 
ter goes through a coil 
in the furnace before 
it goes through the coil 
in the electric heater. 
This way, Mr. Smith 
explains, the electric 
heater uses very little 
currentin winter when 
the furnace is on. 


It’s time to fight 
The chicken mite. 


qg C.C. James, Wash- 
ington county, Mary- 
land, has 40 eleven- 
year-old “blight proot” 
Japanese chestnut 
trees that bear good 
crops each year and he 
has no trouble selling 
all the nuts at either 
30 cents a pound or 
$15 a bushel. 

\ nearby neighbor 





ers. A farmer I know 
had some sheep that 


One of the new trailer-threshers in use in Tennessee inspired this painting by Franklin Boggs. «The 
picture shows hope and a feeling of new things afoot,”’ says Artist Boggs. TVA engineers developed the 
thresher, now being used on many small farms. It can be moved from one farm to another behind an auto. 


has selected nut trees 





weren't eating. He 

called on the county 

agent, who went out 

to see and suggested that the hair over the 
sheep’s eyes be trimmed. When this was done 
several of the animals instantly made a dash 
for feed. The sheep that were plump in this 
flock were those that didn’t have hair over the 
eyes. The skinny ones had heavy hangings 


Canada thistles leave the place 
When alfalfa shows its face 


@ Department of Safety: When tractor is 
hitched to a stump or heavy load, always hitch 
to drawbar. Never take up the slack of chain 
with a jerk. Always drive at speeds slow enough 
to insure safety, especially over rough ground 
or near ditches. Reduce speed before making 
a turn or applying brakes. 

@ Better relations between town and country 
people frequently hinge on a little thing like a 
plate to park the car when the family goes to 
town to shop. “Clerks and storekeepers park 
their own cars in front of their places of busi 
ness, and this gives us farmers violent parking 
indigestion, who dom t like to walk several 
blocks to the main part of town any more than 
the storekeepers do after a hard day waiting 


on trade,” observes Ernest Hollinger, Ohio. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Mow the lawn. 

Dodge poison ivy. 

Prune evergreens. 

Emulate Izaak Walton. 

Clean the laying house. 

Plant sweet corn, beans. 

Bury some gladioli bulbs. 

Eat strawberry shortcake. 

Screen dairy barn windows. 

Replace ‘“*dead”’ spark plugs. 

Lay in wait for bean beetles. 

Creosote empty wooden silos. 

Give chicks more elbow room. 

Tune up the mowing machine. 

Keep chicks and old hens apart. 

Sow Sudan for summer grazing. 

Band trees to stop canker worms. 

Put first cutting alfalfa in the silo. 

Cut water sprouts from apple trees. 

Put some peonies on grandpa’s grave. 

Set out tomato and sweet potato plants. 

Sprinkle superphosphate on manure 
piles. 

Paint the navels of new-born foals with 
tincture of iodine. 

Tell Junior he’s just as much a soldier 
raising food as if he were a few years 
older and piloting a bomber. 


planted about the 
farmstead for 
and to beautify 


shade 
the 
farm yard. The trees include improved varie- 
ties of black and white walnuts, hardy pecans, 
filberts, hazel nuts, hard-shelled almonds, and 
hicans (cross between a pecan and a hickory). 
Besides supplying home needs, the surplus 
crop nets a tidy profit. 


Asparagus makes the tastiest bite 
Harvested when the tips are tight. 


@ Brief bits about this and that for farmers 
who don’t have time to sit down and read 
long-winded articles: 
G_ Redtop clover made a good seed crop for 
William Schmidt, Otoe county, Nebraska, last 
year. He threshed 20 bushels of seeds from 12 
acres, and then sold the straw for $8 a ton. 
Redtop seed was scarce roundabouts. 
@ “When putting hay in the mow with a 
sling, use a swing rope to put hay at different 
places,” says Albert Langley, Michigan. ‘My 
swing rope is a piece of rope 30 feet long with 
a steel hook on the end. I hook this on the 
middle swing rope and thus swing the lift 
with the rope.” 
@ Tractors equipped with hay sweeps picked 
(Continued on page 40) 





Nothing makes a doctor feel better or 
gives him more satisfaction than seeing 
a patient well on the road to recovery. 
For the restoration of good health rep- 
resents a triumph over obstacles that 
nature itself often sets up. 


So doctors “feel better” today about 
certain operations, because they have a 
remarkable new aid called Hemostatic 
or Clotting Globulin which greatly re- 
duces the danger of capillary bleeding. 
It is the only agent yet developed which 
will stop this bleeding quickly and 
effectively by forming a normal, pro- 
tective clot. 

Hemostatic Globulin is highly effec- 
tive in the treatment of hemorrhages 
that sometimes occur after minor oper- 
ations suchas tonsillectomies and dental 


x * 


surgery. In performing major oper- 
ations, too, such as brain surgery, it is 
a boon. It is also of value in stemming 
the flow of blood from minor wounds 
and abrasions, particularly in accident 
cases where natural clotting is fre- 





One of a serics illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


te Docter Seb Better Soo 


logicals and chemotherapeutic products. 
This work, so basic in man’s relent- 
less campaign against sickness and 
suffering, is an important and interesting 
phase of Cyanamid’s many activities. 





quently delayed by shock. Finally, 
Hemostatic Globulin brings new 
safety tohemophiliacs, whose lives 
are constantly exposed to danger. 


Hemostatic Globulin was de- 
veloped and made available to 
the medical profession by the 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit 
of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. Its discovery is a natural 
outcome of Lederle’s continuing 
research in the fields of blood 
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The Gun 
that spran 
from nowhere 


OMEWHERE this minute, as you read thi 
S enemy of America is looking into the barrel 
of a gun from nowhere. 

A miracle gun, if you please, that would 
still be a useless hunk of unshaped steel wait 
ing to be machined —except for a discovery of 
scientists in a United States Steel laboratory 

What was the discovery? The secret of m: 
ing two gun barrels in the same time it 
to make one. 

Imagine what this means. Arms are flowing 
to our soldiers in constantly increasing quan 
tities. One factory, for example, reports that 
it will make two years’ output of gun barrels 
in one year! 

And as if that weren’t dramatic enough, 
these same men of steel have accomplished a 
similar miracle in the art of bomb making. 
Shaping bombs while still white hot metal 
Finishing the bomb casing in minutes instead 
of hours. 

Steel landing fields have been invented to 
cut the time of making an airport to mere 
hours! Helmets for America’s soldiers that 
stop a .45 automatic bullet... Tanks of 
tougher steels ... Ways to make machine gun 
bullets faster than ever before. 

What you can expect after the war 
The world we live in will be years ahead of 
itself because of new war-born steel inventions 
No other material rivals steel’s useful qualities 

U-S:S Steels have gone to war in tanks, in 
planes, in ships, in bullets. They’ll be back 
better than ever. You'll find these U-S:’S 
trade-marked steels building a new and greater 
America in the peace years to come. 


“ “ 


NWEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds Americo's wor strength 
Yours again to spend in years to come for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better livi 


Dachenestiniavnlbmnsininstcenseissiiisdinibndichmsi 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ~- VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 








Painted with the cooperation of the U. 
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Marine Corps. 
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This range shelter, built entirely of native lumber, was used with satisfaction 
on the poultry farm at Ohio Experiment Station last summer. 


PROTEIN? USE Use of grazing 
PASTURE, MILK crops, plus feeding 
of skimmilk © or 
buttermilk, is the poultryman’s best solution 
the lack-of-protein problem. That’s what 
Roy S. Dearstyne, head of the North Caro- 
na Experiment Station poultry department, 
; telling every flock-owner who will listen. 

“Plant green grazing crops, such as wheat, 
sats, rye, Italian rye grass, rape or any other 
crop that produces a succulent leaf or stem, 
ind let chickens harvest them,” says he. 
“Milk products are the best single feed for 
poultry. They may be fed in fluid form or 
used for moistening in wet-mash feeding.” 

Sudan grass and soybeans seeded together 
make good summer and early fall pasture for 
chickens. Sudan grass alone supplies tender 
bites in summer if clipped occasionally to 
make the plants send out tender green shoots. 
Ladino clover is getting more cheers than 
iny other poultry pasture crop in the north- 
eastern states, because it yields heavily and 
does well during the hot summer months. 

Flock-owners who are not able to turn their 
birds loose on pasture can supply green feed 
readily by planting a garden of Swiss chard, 
lettuce, carrots, kale, rape, etc., in rows and 
feeding these to their chickens. 

Keep in mind, though, that green feed 
is only a supplement to mash and grain. 
With plenty of tender green stuff, or an 
abundance of milk, the birds can get along 
with less mash and grain, but they can’t get 
along without any of it. 

\n easy way to get chicks to grow is to 
use an 18% chick mash until they are eight 
weeks old, and then fill some extra feeders 
with grain—oats, corn, wheat. It won’t take 
chicks long to learn what to do with the 


“Tain. 


FEEDING WHEAT Feeding value of 
TO CHICKENS wheat for poultry 

(except for vita- 
min A) equals or slightly exceeds that of 
yellow corn pound for pound. Since wheat 
contains little or no vitamin A, it is neces- 
sary under certain conditions to supply 
vitamin A by feeding vitamin A and D 
feeding oil, alfalfa meal, green feed, car- 
rots, ete., when yellow corn is replaced 
by wheat. If chickens have good green pas- 
ture, or if they are fed plenty of green feed 
or yellow carrots, all of the corn can be 
replaced by wheat. 


This will give you an idea of how well 
chickens like wheat: in Ohio poultry feed- 
ing trials, during the two weeks before 
new wheat became available, 2,500 pullets 
on green range were eating (free-choice) 
58% whole corn and 42% whole oats- 
mash mixture. During the two weeks after 
new wheat became available (July 15), 
they ate 42% whole wheat, 30% whole 
corn, and 28% whole oats-mash mixture. 

Whole wheat is not suited for free-choice 
feeding of layers confined indoors, because 
they will eat too much wheat and too little 
mash. It is better to hand-feed whole wheat 
in an amount equal to half the total whole 
corn and oats consumed. Two to three 
pounds of whole wheat may be fed daily 
in the floor litter to each 100 layers, but 
only when the litter is kept in good condi- 
tion by frequent renewals. 

Wheat used in the mash should be merely 
cracked—never finely ground. Coarsely- 
ground wheat can be used to replace ground 
corn and wheat middlings in _ poultry 
mashes. It is well, however, to include 5% 
to 10% wheat bran in addition to the 
ground wheat. Oats should also be fed liber- 
ally to birds confined indoors, for better 
condition of plumage and to help prevent 
feather-picking and cannibalism. 


ESSENTIALS With quality meats in 
WITH CAPONS ‘such great demand, 
some maximum allow- 
able price for capons seems almost certain 
next fall in many parts of the United States. 
Raising capons is better left alone than 
undertaken half-heartedly, though. Mistakes 
might even mean a financial loss in a time 
when good profits can be expected. G. T. 
Klein rounds up the essential points for Farm 
Journal readers as follows: 

1. Cockerels of rapid-growing crosses of 
Rhode Island Red or New Hampshire pullets 
and Barred Rock males (or the opposite 
cross) make some of the best capons. Good 
straight breeds are Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes and Jersey Black Giants. 

2. Best age for caponizing is five to six 
weeks. At this age sexes can be separated 
rather accurately. Birds of this age recover 
rapidly from the caponizing operation. With 
special instruments, smaller than standard 
sets, caponizing can be done by a skilled 

(Continued on page 36) 





SPREADS JUST 
RIGHT —- AND 


“DOES | 
BUSINESS 


Twice-a-day at milking times it pays to 
watch for incipient troubles, cracks, cuts, 
bruises, inflammation—and reach for Bag 
Balm’s first aid to soothe irritation and 
promote quick healing. Antiseptic on con- 
tact—and beneficial for massage in treat- 
ing caked bag—Bag Balm is clean, pene- 
trating, spreads right and stays on. 60¢ at 
feed, drug or general stores or postpaid. 
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DAIRY ASSN. 
co., INC. 
DEPT. 9-3 

LYNDONVILLE 
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10-0Z. IN TINS OR 
RGUND WARTIME PACKAGE 









Yes, Par-O-San stops de- 
velopment of coccidia,. 
large roundworm and 
tapeworm eggs .. . kills 
lice, mites, and disease 
germs on contact! 
You get these extra ad- 
vantages: 
@ PLEASANT ODOR, NON- 
IRRITATING. 
@ WON'T HARM BIRDS or 
LIVESTOCK, 
@ WON'T DAMAGE metal, 
wood or clothes, 
@ WON'T BURN WORKER, 
used as directed. 

@ ECONOMICAL. Effective 
when diluted 1 to 100! 
Ideal for Brooder House, Laying House, 
Dairy Barn, Hog House, Sheep Sheds—even 
for ousehold bse. At Hatcheries, Drug, 
Feed and Produce Stores. DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa. 

Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAR-0-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 
@eeeeoeeseeees8ees°0 


Keep car radiators cleaned out for 
greatest motor efficiency. Use 


e 10¢ and 25¢ sizes 
Sani -Flush Directions on can 
@eeeeeeees#3s?2** 











thing in her life. But it was Satur 
‘ day, she had finished her shopping, 
she had tossed her parcels into the back 
seat of her car and was ready to start for 
home, when she found herself gazing straight 
into the eyes of the young soldier who 
stood in the entrance to the Log Cabin 
restaurant. The were alive with 
soldiers from the training camp twelve miles 
south of town, but this one was alone. He 
looked more alone, Sadie thought, than a 
hungry coyote in the moonlight. 

The words were out before she thought. 
“Hello, soldier!” 

Only then did she realize that he hadn’t 
been looking at her at all. But at the sound 
of her voice, his gray eyes opened in wide 
surprise and he was suddenly beside her, 
his hand lifted in a soldierly salute. 

“Hi, sister!” 

She couldn’t let it go at that. She knew 
she was blushing furiously, but she blurted 
out: “Has anyone asked you to dinner to- 
night?” Not a soul in the whole town would 
have suspected that Sadie was capable of 
such a rash act—least of all, Sadie herself. 
But she’d done it now. 

The soldier grinned down at her from his 
full six feet. “Has anyone asked me to run 
for President, come next election?” 


hin MILLER had never done such a 


streets 


Ky Martha Ostenso 


IIlustrator: Machtey 


“Do you like fresh blueberry pie?” It 
sounded silly, but she had to say something, 
not just stand there and gape at him. 

“Listen, sister, it ain’t fair to kid a guy 
like me about blueberry pie. Up where I 


come from 

“But I'm not kidding you. I’m inviting 
you to dinner. If we hurry, T’ll have time 
to bake a pie.” 

“Okay. I'll be back in three minutes flat. 


| got to Jet Al know I got a date.” 
“Bring him along,” Sadie suggested. 
The gray eyes narrowed. “Nothing doing! 
date.” 
alarm at that 
Perhaps she ought to 
once—but the soldier had gone: 
She get into her little breathless 
from excitement. It ridiculous, of 
course. Yet why shouldn’t she invite a 
young soldier to dinner? Everyone was do- 
ing it these days. And he couldn’t be more 
than—well, certainly not more than twenty- 
four. And she would be thirty—tomorrow! 
But people who didn’t know never took 
Sadie Miller for more than twenty-five. She 
twisted the small mirror above the wind- 
shield for a hurried look at herself. Her 
hair exasperated her. For months she had 
been wondering whether to have it cut again 
or let it was blonde and 


This is my 
Bright 
Sadie. 


remark possessed 
explain at 


car, a 


was 


honey 


grow. Tt 


Sadie found herself 


strong arms 
Struggle 





swept up in two 
and carried to the car. 
would have been ridiculous. 


very thick, and she had curled the ends to 
keep it off her shoulders. Her cheeks pinked 
up under their clear tan, and her eyes—too 
large, she had always thought—were bright 
and confused and uncertain. She felt sud- 
denly abashed. Perhaps he wouldn’t come 
back— 


Bur there he was, strid- 
ing toward her, his eyes full of laughter. 

“Get in,” she said. 

“Look, Al wants to know where I’m going, 
just in case—” 

“Tell him you're having dinner’ with 
Sadie Miller. Everybody in town knows me.” 

He was gone again, with a wave of his 
hand. But he was back almost instantly, 
and clambered into the seat beside her. 

“Are you always in a hurry?” he asked as 
she swung the car away from the curb. 
“It'll be late by the time we’ve 

dinner.” 

“Relax, sister. I’ve got till two tomorrow 
to get back to camp.” 

“Sorry I can’t ask you to stay. until to- 
morrow,” Sadie said at once, just by way 
of putting everything straight between them. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I just mean you 
don’t have to worry on my account. Al will 
be out looking for me if I’m late.” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ain Street L0ES lO war! ¢ 








This once peaceful town is fighting mad. And it’s putting in the kind 
of punches that win! Doc Baxter's son has won the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross... George Jensen has downed his first Jap plane... Sally 
Iverson is off to join the Waacs... Walt Willis is working in a bomber 
plant. Everybody's in it... fighting, working, buying War Bonds. 


And that smiling, young soldier on 
his way to the bus station... that’s 
Jimmy Jones! 

With his girl’s picture tucked in 
his pocket and some of Ma’s fanci- 
est home cooking under his belt, 
Jimmy is heading back from fur- 
lough. He is going back the same 
way hecame... the way that “joined 
him up.” Like the others from his 
town so much in the war, he de- 
pends on buses to get him where 
he’s going. 

And every mile he travels by in- 
tercity bus, Jimmy sees the power of 
America moving into the war. For 


to all the men in our training camps, 
to 70 million Americans who live 
in small towns and on farms, and to 
millions of others everywhere, bus 
service is irreplaceable. It’s the 
transportation they know and 
count on. 

And the bus lines will never let 
them down! Night and day, these 
highway Task Forces roll between 
the thousands of small town Main 
Streets and the big city Broadways 
... Moving manpower to war plants 
and shipyards... carrying the ma- 
jority of inductees to induction cen- 
ters ... serving our military bases 


35 





. bringing 
help to farms along the highways 
... meeting the ever growing needs 
for essential military and civilian 
travel...684 million passengersin 1942! 


and training camps. . 


This flow of manpower by high- 
way must not be slackened. Bus trans- 
portation must be kept strong and 
equal to its tasks. And to the utmost 
limits of available equipment and 
the carrying capacity permitted by 
present speeds, the bus lines are 
concentrating on their wartime job 
. . . keeping 330 thousand miles of 
highway at work for victory! 

* * * 
Many thanks to you, our passengers, for 
accepting unavoidable inconveniences 
with a smile, for planning trips in ad- 
vance, avoiding week-end and other peak 
travel periods, and taking as little bag- 
gage as possible. Your cooperation is help- 
ing us immensely in our wartime job. 


{0TOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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‘‘Better livestock 
—smoother shaves’’ 






“At Hideaway Farm at Chester, N. J., we raise 






only pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Berkshire 






hogs and Belgian horses for breeding purposes. 






“At our plant at Newark, we make skin prepa- 






rations of the finest quality. Our Lather Shaves, 






plain or menthol-iced, are big sellers in any drug 






store. And our Brushless is going like wildfire. 






That's because it’s a cream—not a grease. 






“So whether you buy our full-blooded stock 






or our shave products, you can always depend 






on Mennen quality being the best.” 























MENNEN 


WANTED—2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS —to help win the war! 
Accidents on the farm must be reduced so America can produce 
more food. Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety 


Activity from your local leader, county extension agent or State 






4-H leader. $9,000.00 in county, state and national awards provided 
by The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. Do your part — enter today. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


worker when birds are ten days old. This 
makes caponizing of sexed baby cockerels 
possible at a very young age. Some poultry- 
men specialize in the sale of baby capons. 

3. Caponize cockerels that have just 
recovered from coccidiosis or bronchitis. 

1. Withhold feed but not water for 15 to 
18 hours before the operation. Operate care- 
fully and make complete removals, including 
the surrounding membrane and _ the 
Operate from both sides if necessary to do 
a good job. Always use a good light—pref- 
erably a 150-watt blue light hung above the 
operating table. Good light and careful work 
mean fewer “slips.” 

5. Feed capons any ration suitable for 
roasting chickens. Allow a limited amount 
of good range and ample shade. When no 
range is to be had, feed green feed daily. 

6. House capons in well-ventilated colony 
brooder houses or summer shelters. They 
should not be housed with cockerels, but 
can be housed with pullets. 

7. Watch the flock carefully for two weeks 
following the operation and puncture “wind 
puffs” that persist. 

8. Sell “slips” at the first signs of comb 
development. 


no 


cord, 


About as useless as 
anything is a rooster 
in summer — unless 
the flock is producing hatching eggs. 

A rooster eats eight pounds of feed a month. 
That doesn’t help the feed bill any. He's 
also responsible for fertile eggs, which cause 
an annual poultry loss running into millions 
of dollars. 

The embryo of a fertile egg starts to de- 
velop at 68°. That means a high percentage 
of fertile eggs in summer are inedible before 
they reach the consumer. Buyers of “nest- 
run” know all about this, and 
price low enough to cover the loss. 


TIME TO SWAT 
THE ROOSTER 


eggs set a 


“For two months I have been 
using white lime on my drop- 
ping boards after cleaning,” 
writes U. G. Corbett, New York.: “Cleaning 
isn’t half the work it was.” 

After reading the article “Chick Mystery” 
(April Farm Journal, page 79), Mildred 
Robinson, Idaho, wrote: “I use an oil stove 
for my turkeys. One day I noticed one of 
the poults was behaving in an odd way 
running, backing up, and voicing distress. 
I found its back was red. My nose confirmed 
my suspicion that it was caused by an oil 
leak. I gave the poult a warm soapy bath and 
good rinse, kept him wrapped up till good 
and dry, then turned him out. He seemed no 
worse for the experience.” 


POULTRY 
MAILBAG 
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Jones, Mulberry Hill, Connecticut. 
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To get the best of striped beetles 

on cucumbers, dust plants with cry- 

olite, rotenone, nicotine = or 
pyrethrum. 


JUNE {ll the major garden opera- 
CHORES | tions are on the docket for the 

Victory gardener in June— 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, fighting 


The planting list includes vegetables that 
nust wait for a fairly warm soil, such as lima 
eans, and repeat plantings of crops planted 
earlier, such as carrots, lettuce. Another 
setting out sweet potato and 


anting job is 
tomato plants. 
Vegetables and fruits ready for harvest in- 
ude beets, chard, carrots, green onions, 
llards, lettuce, beans, potatoes, peas, kale, 
strawberries, rhubarb. Take your own meas- 
re as a gardener by the number of these you 
have in June. 
Cultivation is needed for all crops in order 





| 





» keep down weeds (which rob crops of | 


plant food and moisture) and to prevent 
shading. Some gardeners get the benefits of 
ultivation by mulching. 

Fighting pests is a big job in almost any 
June garden. Keeping ahead of the bugs is 
not so difficult as it seems to the garden be- 


ginner. Every bug has a vital spot, and for 


each kind of bug there is a means of con- 
irol—stomach poisons for the ones that chew 
their food, contact dusts and sprays for the 
nes that suck their food from the surface 

f leaf or stalk. 

From various sources you can get pest 
ontrol charts and guides that tell you how 
to identify the pests and how to get the best 

them. Ask your county agent, or your 
dealer in 
your favorite farm. paper. 


TOMATOES 
FIRST tables for home canning is 
writes D. F. 
“Toma- 
toes are easily processed, keep well and fill 
a real need. The firm-fleshed, dark-colored 
varieties with few seeds are best. The little- 
known Italian pear varieties are excellent for 


the tomato,” 


canning, too. 


garden supplies, or the editor of 


“First on the list of vege- | 
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“Gosh, 


the boss is twice the 


*You have to be, in ’43 — and all 
America salutes you for taking on 
the biggest farm production job in 
history. You’ll need every day in 
the calendar. So eat plenty of the 
right kinds of food to help you 
keep fit. You eat a big breakfast, 
but does it include this useful 

nourishment? 

Plenty of 
L milk, fruit 
andWheaties, 
“Breakfast of 
Champions.” 


irs THE BEST WAY WE KNOW To 
DESCRIBE THE SATISFYING FLAVOR OF 
THESE CHOICE, TOASTED WHOLE 
WHEAT FLAKES. TRY EM ANO SEE. 
YOUR GROCER HAS LOTS OF WHEATIES, 


MADE BY GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


- 
~ 


Alice, 
man he used to be’ 


Wheaties, America’s favorite 
whole wheat flakes. There’s a 
champion starter for your break- 
fast every morning. And good! 

Free! New “‘Menu and Shop- 
ping Guide”’ for point rationing. 
Handy reference list of rationed 
foods with space for point values. 
Space for menus. Grocery check 
lists. To get your pad, mail post- 
card today to 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Dept. 205, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THAT meneus 













MILK AND FRUIT 


WITH PLENTY OF 


**Wheaties"’ and “"Breaktast of Champions” are registered trade marks of 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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“To have tomatoes in their prime all sum- 
mer make two or three plantings. When the 


NO SHORTAGE 


OF « 
COMFORT S 


IN GENUINE 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL 
HORSEHIDES 


BUY WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY and 


WOLVERINES 
for COMFORT 


Stee your feet are working overtime 
- « - and how! But they can take it 
and come back for more in moccasin soft 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. They’re soft 
as buckskin, flexible as bamboo to start 
and stay that way—even dry soft after 
soaking. 

Yes—Wolverines are soft—but, brother, 
that Wolverine Shell Horsehide in uppers 
and soles is plenty tough! Folks say it’s 
tough as hickory and as hard to wear out. 
That amazing toughness is Nature’s own 
because she puts the strong center layer or 
“shell”? into the hide on horses’ hips. But 
the equally amazing softness and pliability 
is due to a unique triple-tanning process 

















NO OTHER WORK SHOES 
MADE LIKE... OR TANNED 
LIKE... WOLVERINES 


SEE THAT SHELL 


The shell is a tough center layer that grows 
only in the hide over horses’ hips. Wolverine’s 
secret triple-tanning process makes shell 
horsehide kid-soft as well as adding to its 
natural strength and toughness. 















originated by Wolverine tanners years ago. 
No other tanners know it even today! 

So, for comfort’s sake make your next work 
shoes Wolverine Shell Horsehides. But, for 
Uncle Sam’s sake, make the ones you now 
have last as long as possible. 


Be sure you get the genuine! 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. W-643, : Rockford, Mich. 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 

















TULIPS ‘2 
a, ) GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
ya and colors, including red, white, pink, 
t | if lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bleom 
LT) card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
7 Yj ters post, C. O. D. at the right time 
fall planting. 
' BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


100 DARWIN 
J 
mext spring. Order Now — a postal 
203 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 
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jpray roosts and other oe. Kills red 


Spray brooder mites, b bed bugs, biu and similar 


its. Use a common any sprayer. One treat- 
mont usually lasts for months. 
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your dealer or 


TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 4. CHESTERTOWN. MD. 





‘Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
|} Sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
| cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
| used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
| They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
| of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
| your blood. Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 
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Fa \ WOOD [rok 


Wood is bringing the h rices ever known. There is a bi 
demand forte Rony sean ot OTrAW ‘A Leg Saw, easily o; lL» 
om trees, saws limbs, "Torn your ato! lot into money 


TTAWA MFG.CO., 617 Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


















| can be grown in a small space. 


| inches apart in rows spaced three 











early plants are set in the open ground. sow 
seed directly where the plants are to be grown 
and late crops. Put 
seeds in a place. When plants are three or 
four inches high, thin to one good plant. 
“Seeds planted this way about the middle 
of May and again the middle of June give 
good fruit until frost. If the plants are cov- 
ered just before frost light. well- 
ventilated protection such as used tebacco 
cloth, cloth, or gunny sacking. the 
fruit will ripen on the vines up to Thanks- 
giving here in southern New England. 
“Tying tomato plants to stakes requires a 
good deal of work, but the fruit is earlier, 
cleaner and easier to pick. Also. more fruit 
If you are 


for midseason several 


with a 


cheese 


going to stake and prune plants, set them 18 
feet and 


| prune to a single stalk by cutting off all 
branches at the base of the leaves. Use soft 
twine tied firmly to the stake and loosely 
around the stem underneath every third o1 


fourth leaf. Do not cut off any leaves on the 


main stem. 
when 


“Tomatoes are good only grown on 


When the 
the fruit is no longer fit to 


healthy vines. leaves turn yellow 
and begin to die. 
be used for any purpose.” 


THE CUTWORM 


Of all the pests the seasons bring 
The cutworm is the meanest thing. 
Beneath the darkness of the night 
He satisfies his appetite. 

Of all the plants he picks the best 
And mows ’em down with fiendish zest. 
What was a garden late at dusk 

By dawn is just an empty husk. 

I wonder where a bug se little 

Puts such an awful lot of victual. 
But like most other bugs we’ve got, 
The cutworm has a vital spot. 
Where you scatter poison bait, 
Cutworms do not engender hate. 





“Our perennial fruit 
and vegetable gar- 
den is the best-pay- 
ing spot on the farm,” writes Blanche Pear- 
son, Massachusetts. “In it we have asparagus, 
grapes, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries 
and rhubarb. From early spring to frost we 
have fresh fruit, can enough for 
winter. 

“We have three 60-foot rows of asparagus. 
Because we can give it intensive cultivation 


BEST PAYING 
SPOT ON FARM 


” 


and we 


| the plants were set two feet apart in rows 


three feet apart. We have a 60-foot row of 
strawberries from which, in a good year, we 
get 120 or more quarts of fancy fruit and a 
number of quarts of seconds. 


“We have fwo 60-foot rows of Latham 


raspberries handled in the hedge system, 
with plants set 30 inches apart. The secret 


of a big crop of raspberries is to thin out the 
canes in the spring so there are six to eight 
inches between large bearing canes. A 60- 
foot hedge two feet wide handled this way 
will give 100 pints or more per row. Our 
60-foot hedge row of blackberries yields 30 
to 40 quarts of blackberries. 

“We have seven grapevines on one 
60 feet long. These vines yield two or three 
bushels of grapes in a good year. 

“Our rhubarb is the MacDonald variety. 
Four or five hills are ample for seasonal ase 


trellis 


| and to can.” 


a. bibs Oe 
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MASTITIS CAUSES Without all the 
HEAVIEST LOSS facts, it’s easy 
to draw wrong 

melusions when you hear about dairy cows 

eing sold to the butcher for meat. Scarcity 
f help or equipment is not always the rea- 
yn why the dairy cows are sacrificed. Here’s 


ymething specific: 
In one week at eight livestock auction rings 
n New Jerse y. 503 cows were sold by dairy 


rmers. When the owners were questioned, 
was found that 251] (just about half of 





e cows) were sold out of the herds because 
ey had mastitis. 
On the basis of these figures the New 
jersey Depa ment of Agriculture does not 
esitate to say that mastitis far outranks any 
her single disease as a reason for disposal 


dairy cows 

Assuming that the movement of cows dur- 
the week studied is typical throughout 
year, it would appear that 13,000 cows 
re discarded annually from New Jersey 
rds as a result of mastitis,” says Dr. R. A. 
Hlendershott. chief of New Jersey’s Bureau of 
imal Industry. On the basis of $200 per 
w. the loss to dairymen in New Jersey 
1 be $2,600,000 a year, less the salvage 
from sale of these animals for meat. 
nfortunately for the dairy industry, some 
he cows sold out of dairy herds because 
istitis find their way back into other 
y herds whose owners do not know the 
chased animals have the disease. In this 

the disease is spread. 
Several states (notably Michigan, Illinois, 
Jersey have established a diagnostic 
by means of which herd-owners can 
samples of milk (or have veterinarians 





) and have the samples examined with- | 


ost, or at a very low cost, to determine 

her the cow’s udders are infected with 
titis-producing bacteria. 

(dder treatments developed in the past 

eral years are effective in getting rid of 

the disease. When accompanied by sanitary 


methods, the udder treatments are ex- 


ely valuable. 


How MUCH MILK What vou can 


FROM A GOAT? expect from a 
dairy goat is 
ed up thus by O. C. Cunningham, dairy 


bandman at New Mexico Experiment 


\ good, mature doe should give about a 
on of milk a day when fresh, and continue 

ive as much as three quarts daily for 
eral months. A_ satisfactory milk goat 
ild continue to milk profitably for nearly 
months, and some will milk longer. 
Great care will be needed in making pur- 
‘ es, if animals of this class are to be 
ed. Two or more does will be needed 
continuous milk supply is to be had. A 
ten-month milk period, with a rest period of 


two months before the next kidding, is de- 
ible. Goats furnishing a family milk sup- 
i should be tested for Malta fever and 


tuberculosis at least once a year. 
From five to eight goats may be kept with 
feed required for one cow, the com- 
parison depending on whether the cow be- 
longs to a large or small breed. The milk 
goat compares favorably with the dairy cow 
in the efficiency of milk production from a 
given amount of feed. 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE SERVED MEN ... Shetland 
Islanders used the fat body of the Stormy Petrel as a torch. Thrusting 
a crude wick down the bird's throat they applied a fame—secured 
a feeble illumination. Compare this with the brilliant flood of light 
you have enjoyed from Bond super-power flashlight batteries. 










Modern...BOND Batteries 
Insure Safe, Instant Light 


Pioneering that dates from the earliest days of the flashlight and the 
skilled manufacturing knowledge that has been world-famous for 
generations, are behind the modern convenience and dependability 
of Bond flashlights and batteries. 


But war restrictions mean that no Bond flash- 
lights are available today for civilian use. Bond 
batteries, too, require restricted materials and, so, 
drastic reduction of manufacture and resulting 
priorities, mean that they are very difficult to get. 





REMEMBER, THEIR NEEDS COME FIRST 
If you cannot get the Bond Bat- 
teries you want today, you know the 
reason. But remember to ask for 
Bond when, after Victory, you again 
want long-lasting bright light from 
your flashlight. 









BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PEG.u.s. par. OFF: New Haven, Conn. 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


(Continued from page 30) 


Ww hg ON AMERICA’S FOOD FRONT, ik 2 | up grain shocks and sped them to threshing 
“ as machines on many Nebraska farms last sum- 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 1S A MUST mer. Two tractors, with one operator each, 
could keep the separator busy, doing the 
work that usually required eight teams and 
wagons and eight or more men. Some waste 
was avoided, too, by eliminating double 
handling of grain. 
@ Growing castor beans for seed? Have 
the field at least a half mile from = other 
castor beans grown as ornamentals, because 
castors cross-fertilize readily. A simpler 
way out is to plant for ornamentals the 


@ When Dobbin or Boss discovers that the 
anchor of the electric line is a good place 
to seratch, it’s time to wrap the guy wire 
with barbed wire. or set posts near it to 





same kind you are growing for seed, 

! 

| 

| : : 

| keep the animals away. REA supervisors say 
| 


that blown-out fuses at cut-outs are the 


TO LIEUT. GREEN’S DAD... | 
He’s keeping his 


result of cows or horses rubbing on the- 
anchors and “working up a rhythm that 
slaps bare secondaries together. 

@ < heapest way to put up hay is with auto 


in Action! buck rake, thinks agricultural engineer 
- t F. C. Fenton, Kansas. Two men with an 

Sie = auto or tractor hav buck can do the work of 

three or four men with loader and wagon. 


Late planting helps to get the best 


Or grape Ccolaspis sovobean pest. 


F.charles Green, 
R.F.0.1, Fenville, 
Michigan, has a 
personal stake in this war. His son, 
Arnold, started in the Army asa 
Private is nowa |© Lieutenant. 





@ Tighten all bolts and nuts on the culti- 
vator, so that the gangs will not weave o1 


hob from looseness. Adjust gangs on. the 
corn cultivator by shifting them sidewise 


on the mountings—not by swinging them in 





or out. Sharpen cultivator sweeps by grind- 
é ing the top of the blade. 

2. | mean to supply my share of the @, Emergency hay crops which can be 
food thats needed; says Mr. we’ 
‘and to do it, I'll have to a 


keep my mechanized 


planted to make feed this year are soybeans, 
Sudan grass, millet. sorghums, or a mixture 


3.Mr. Green's two tractors 
are getting the finest possi- of soybeans when planting with Sudan. Try 


of sovbeans and Sudan. Use an early variety 


: nagaage? ble lubrication and mainten- a bushel of soys per acre sown solid with 
equipment running. . : - the grain drill, followed by about ten pounds 
ance. Thats always smart of Sudan broadcast and barrowed in. 


he says, ' today its VITAL!“ @ Cut annual lespedeza for hay before 


lower leaves turn brown: red clover, half- 


“t've used Mobiloil and Mobilgrease for 10 years_and | ee ee ee 


clover, > first blossoms appear: mixed 


know | can depend on them during this emergency. In my hay, when the legume is at the right stage. 
@ Cockleburs in two- or three-leaf stage 


{” 
oe gy _ sii wii UGeeer are poisonous to pigs under two months old. 
\ Watch out for this—every pig is a soldier 


R.-O%) 





Se \ this year. 
nied s so = : @, Crested wheat grass for hay should be 


Veloatle Malitowahes Meni. FREE See ee eens Sage, i cain 


waits only a few days, until the pollen is 










Ask your Mobilgas-Mobiloil man for your copy. 64 shed, the hay will be coarse, wiry and un- 
pages! Many illustrations. Count on him also for palatable. 
sound advice on maintenance problems. SOCONY- M. Glen Kirkpatrick 





VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia 
ae Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Mobilgas ' 





















Wes 
| “With this shortage of farm labor we’ve 


got Farmer Brown where we want him! 


It better be ‘please giddap’ and ‘please 


TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P. M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. | ea” quant 
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TALKIES 


Sherlock Holmes Once = again, thank 
in Washington goodness for the bold 


guys who had_ the 


courage | transfer Sherlock Holmes to our 
iy. Here the great detective and Doc Watson 
ingle with a German spy ring. Basil Rath- 
hone, as Holmes and Nigel Bruce as Watson 
are simply priceless, the whole cast is fine. 
Sharp direction keeps the suspense of a 
sod story high and exciting. Excellent. 


(Universal) 


Desert Victory Not sure when this one 


will get around to vou, 


keep vour eve peeled for it—it’s the 
st of the factual reportings of the war 
a mile. Follow the breath-taking advance 
the magnificent British 8th Army from 


kl Alamein to Tripoli, in which a_ good 
inv camera men were killed on the job. 

Phis is the real thing. (20th C.-Fox) 
My Friend Charming. gentle. beautiful is 
Flicka this tale of a horse and its 
niluence on the lives of its 
ownel ~~ on others. In the “Black 
Beauty” tradition. done. in fine Technicolor, 
film is rich in sympathy and_ simple 
tions. Roddy McDowell, Rita Johnson. 
Youngsters and grown-ups. (20th C.-Fox) 
The More the Terrifie housing shortage 
Merrier n Washington decides 
one gal to rent half her 
One guy rents half of it. 
t ents half of his half to another 
When the farce complications are man- 
| by s steriing comedy performers as 
{rt r. Joel McCrea and Charles Co- 
pretty funny. Worth one 

g war evening. (Columbia) 

Cowboy in \ rather trim little comedy. 
Manhattan ringing a new change on the 


old “backstage” theme. Nice 

by Robert Paige and Frances Lang- 
and pretty good comedy by those two 
hand zanies. Walter Catlett and Leon 


Errol. Unpretentious. but fast-moving and 
ising. (Universal) 

I Escaped from \ clever plot idea 
the Gestapo moves this tale up 
above its class. A 

German gang “springs” an American coun- 
rfeiter from prison, only to imprison him 
themselves so that he can be forced to make 
ounterfeit money. passports, bonds, etc., for 


hem. With Dean Jagger. John Carridine. 
Vary Brian. All right. (Monogram) 


Salute for Three or four very tuneful 
Three -ongs highlight this musical 
set in a “canteen” background. 
The plot doesn’t matter, but we meet Lor- 
raine and R ygnan. the dance*team tragically 
“enc nlag up by the Clipper crash at Lisbon, 
WacDonald Carey. Betty Rhodes, Dona 
Drake, Marty May, Cliff Edwards. Light en- 
tertainment only. (Paramount) 
Pilot No. 5 Odd idea in this one: flash- 
backs tell the story of an 
American pilot selected to make a suicide 
aitack in the hopeless defense of Java. Thus 
we learn of the losing fight the pilot had 
previously made against political corruption 
and —— ruery. Franchot Tone, Marsha 
Hi , Gene Kelly. Unusual and on the whole 
like ab le. (M G-M) 


White Savage Careless production and 
hammy implausibilities 
make this turkey strictly “from hpnger.” 
Nice South Sea island Technicolor contributes 
the only bright spot. Maria Montez, Jon Hall, 


Sabu. Nix. (Universal) 


Charles F. Stevens 
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SMOKING LESS_or 
SMOKING J0RE 





*GOV’T. FIGURES SHOW ALL-TIME PEAK IN SMOKING! 





You're SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically proved less irritating 
for the nose and throat 





Here it is—fast. Reported by eminent doctors—in 
medical journals. Their own findings that: 
When smokers changed to Puitip Morris, every case 


of irritation of the nose or throat—due to “smoking — 
either deared up completely, or definitely improved! 





Actual men and women smokers, mind you—not 
laboratory “analysis”. Proof that PHILIP MORRIS are 
far less irritating to your nose and throat. 


NOTE we do not claim curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But, man! what solid proof they’re better 
... Safer ...tosmoke! Try them! 


\\ ¢ oe 4 eZee £4 Lez ate CAP’ 
go CALL FOR 


ILIP MORRIS 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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~ Minx ttnrow... rave Points all week ! 


Here’s a basic recipe that takes your food rationing problems into account. 
Made up quickly, and easily, then stored in a cool place, it retains its 
freshness and flavor (PILtssury’s Best assures that) and is ready to use 

in seven hearty, nutritious, point-saving baked foods. If preferred, 

you can use the small Baking Powder Biscuit recipe illustrated below for 
any one of the individual foods. 


eat-; 


rse me al 
rs 





nin wi 2 mix- - c.26 use W 
ening knives until -. recipe f 
two : his basic Cor 
or h measuring thi but not too ! 
" ry en 2 re (pu 2 } } 1 ‘ “ 
NOTE: be cs pack the mixtu 1¢ milk 28° | ne f 
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se,t > cess ~ - th st j on . “ger teo . . > 7 oo”? The 9 , 
Of cour yportant to the ‘There wheat W! ‘i { o To 2 cups Pillsbury’s 7-in-1 Recipe add 34 “4 7. —— Take “ cups Agen s 
use 15 1 sf ng program. | on wheats. 4" milk, or use this small recipe, proceeding as directed: Racal ecipe (or use the sma aking 
| of this bak! pillsbury’s Bes plend,”” 3s we . : Powder Biscuit recipe); add 2 tablespoons 
' are qualities = which do make make all y' uf a . ay Small Recipe sugar. Add 34 cup milk, about. Mix untl 
-d Flour 4 » th : ; 2 , j > x 9- 
i} Enriched Flo ht — which help satisfying ¢ thes é en fted PILLSBURY’S @ 3 teaspoons baking all flour is dampened. Roll out into 12x9 
bic exactly TBM re che foods Sites but also BEsT Enriched I powder (or 2 tea inch rectangle. Spread any variety sweet- 
i ut make rach O flavorful, oe. + ta Pi Fete acetate ge spoons double acting) ened canned or cooked fruit, well drained, 
jightfully render, ail-pur- terme, e cam shorrs © *4 cupm Ik over dough. Roll up as for jelly roll. Cut 
1 cone ous. This fine by scien n inte. Sainte S " . ‘ into 9 slices. Pour 4 cup light corn syrup 
1 es ur iS produced Dy eae a 1. Proceed as directed in Steps 1 and 2 of the basic into greased 8x8x2-inch pan. Arrange slices 
1 pose flo oanee= recipe. 2. Add milk; mix only until all flour is over syrup, cut side up. Bake in hor oven 
H en dampened. 3. Knead gently on floured board a few (425° F.) about 30 minutes. Serve with: 
-aoo2er"™ SECO! Pat or roll out to 44-inch thickness. 4. Cut Combine 14 cup corn syrup with 3 table- 
with floured 2-inch cutter. Place on ungreased bak- spoons PILLSBURY’S BEST Enriched Flour. 


Cross-Bar Tea Biscuits— Flaky and tender, yet sat- 
isfyingly filling. Add 34 cup milk to 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Dicies (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe). Proceed as directed in Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe. Roll out ™%4-inch thick. Cut into strips 2x!4 
inches. Place two strips crosswise in each greased muffin 
an. Combine 2 tablespoons melted butter and 14 cun 
oney or corn syrup. Drip over tops of biscuits. Bake in 
hot oven (450° F.) for about 15 minutes. Remove from 
pans immediately. Makes about 12 to 14 biscuits. And 
ou can be sure they'll turn out right because Pillsbury's 
t is bake-proved before it reaches you—pretested by 
actual baking tests 4 to 6 times a day during milling. 


Fruit Nut Coffee Cake— Makes a little fruit go a 
long way —deliciously! Take 3 cups Pillsbury’s 7-in-1 
Recipe (or use 114 times the small Baking Powder Bis- 
cuit recipe). Add 4 tablespoons sugar and 4 cup chopped 
walnuts. Mix well. Combine and add 1 well-beaten egg 
and % cup milk. Mix until all flour is dampened. Turn 
into well-greased 9x9x2-inch pan or 9-inch layer cake 
pan. Pat out evenly with floured finger tips. Brush top 
with milk. Score with knife blade into diamond shapes. 
Place a cherry, apricot, etc., alternately with nutmeat 
halves on scored areas. Sprinkle top with sugar. Bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) for about 30 minutes. Serve warm. 
I's hearty and nourishing, made with Pillsbury’s Bestr— 
supplies the quick food-energy everyone needs in wartime. 








ing sheet. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) tor abour 12 


Add 1 cup fruit juice gradually; cook until 
to 15 min. Makes about 18 delicious small biscusts. 


thick. Add 1 tablespoon butter. 


Fresh or Canned Fruit Shortcake — Always a 


Meat and Vegetable Casserole—with generous 
favorite, and made so easily, this way! To 2 cups Pills- ; 


. i : topping of tender but full-bodied Pillsbury Biscuit. Com- 
ury’s 7-ir ¢ 





pe (or use the small Baking Powder 
Biscuit recipe) add 3 tablespoons sugar; mix well. Add 
3% cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. Knead for 
a few seconds. Roll out to about 3/16-inch thickness. 


Cut with 34-inch cutter. (Makes 12 rounds). Place 
two rounds together; spreading melted butter between. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven 


(450° F.) about 15 minutes. Serve as a shortcake with 
about 3 cups sweetened fresh or canned fruit. Serves 6. 
And notice how fluffy the shortcake is—yet hearty and 
fully satisfying, too! That’s the ‘tender blend’’ of Pills- 
bury’s Best at work for you. 





. : x ~* 


Savory Meat or Sea Food Slices —With a tender 
Pillsbury Biscuit Topping that furnishes added body- 
building protein. And is it good! To 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe) add 34 cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. 
Knead gently for a few seconds. Roll out into 16x10- 
inch rectangle. Pan-fry 4% cup chopped celery and 4 
cup chopped onion. Add 1 cup cooked, chopped or 
ground meat, or sea food and 1 cup cooked or canned 
vegetables. Add 1 slightly beaten egg. Season to taste. 
Spread mix over dough; roll up as for jelly roll; seal 
edges. Cut into 8 slices. Flatten out to 3-inch diameter. 
Place on greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
about 25 minutes. Serve hot with tomato or cheese sauce. 


bine equal quantities cooked potatoes, carrots, peas, or 
other vegetables to make 4 cups. Prepare 3 cups medium 
white sauce. Add vegetables; season to taste ‘Add 2 cups 
(1 Ib.) cooked beef, pork, veal, or liver, etc. Turn into 
2-qt. casserole. Top with the following: Pan-fry 4 cup 
each chopped onions and green pepper. Add to 1 cup 
Pillsbury's 7-in-1 Recipe (or to 4 the small Baking 
Powder Biscuit recipe). Add 4 teaspoon garlic salt; 
blend well. Add 1% cup milk; mix until all flour is 
dampened. Knead a few seconds. Arrange on casserole as 
shown or roll out to fit top of casserole; flute edge. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) for about 30 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 


WEEDS US STRONG FF 


§ EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD F 





Wartime Punch! Your baked foods pack a bigger 
wartime punch and you really play a part in the national 
nutrition program when you use white flour that has 
been enriched as your government recommends. The 
added vitamin Bi, niacin, and iron help make all your 
baking more nutritious. Such a flour is Pillsbury’s Best— 
always the same choice quality—whenever you buy it, 
wherever you buy it. Join the thousands who are using 
baked foods to round out their meals. 


ae 2k lk 


First “‘E’’ award in milling industry to 
—— Pillsbury’s Springfield, Ul., Mill. 
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CUMMINGS 


HE “Produce and Preserve for Others” 

campaign launched by Farm Journal 

and Farmer’s Wife in the April issue 
gives farm girls their biggest opportunity to 
help produce the food to win the war. 

Fathers and mothers can’t do it all—many 
of them are going to have a tough job just 
keeping the farm going. This is the chance 
girls have been asking for, and judging by 
their records so far, they’re going to jump at 
it. They produced a record amount of food 
in 1940, broke that record in 1941, set still 
a new one in 1942 (14 million quarts of 
food!) and are set to post an even higher 
record this summer. 

Take the Texas 4-H girls, for example. 
Last year they and their mothers put up 
enough meat, vegetables, and fruit to feed 
every one of the 300,000 Texas men in the 
armed services for three months! This year 
they will try to feed those 300,000 soldiers 
for six months. Other states are working just 
as hard. “Feed our fighters” has become a 
1-H battle cry the country over. 

Some of this food preservation will be done 
n community canneries. The Sedwick 4-H 
Club girls in Bell county, Texas, canned each 
Thursday last year in a store operated by 
their club sponsor. Monticello, Georgia, has 
a community cannéry in which farm women 
and girls canned for 800 school children 


BY BETH 


(22,000 No. 2 cans) Jast year. A 
club in Surrey county, North Caro- 
lina, put up thousands of cans in 
their school, to be used by all 
schools in the county. 

Of course even more food will be 
canned by girls in their own kitch- 
ens—it is one of the best ways for 
them to pick up some extra money, 
and at the same time do something patriotic. 
Everything they put up beyond their families’ 
needs will find a ready market if they have 
a quality product. 

Louise White, 15-year-old Georgia farm 
girl whom I visited recently, has one of the 
most remarkable records I have come across 
—she canned over 3,000 jars of food last 
year with her mother, plus 2,000 cans by 
herself—much of which was sold. 

Mary Ellen Redd and Helen Phillips, 
South Carolina 4-H Club members, sell at 
the Aiken Home Demonstration Market. 
Since the girls are neighbors they like to do 
their heavy canning together. They and their 
mothers set up a regular assembly line. 

But you don’t have a public market like 
this? Neither did Irene Melvin, North Caro- 
lina, but for several years she has had her 
own special customers. Maybe you could, 
too, if you start now. 

In Emanuel county, Georgia, each boy and 







girl has pledged to raise a ton of food this 
summer—about enough to “feed a fighter” 
for a year. 

Members of the Copeland 4-H Club (ac- 
claimed the best in North Carolina for sev- 
eral years) held an emergency meeting when 
they saw their school garden cut by a dry 
spell. They went home and planted some- 
thing extra in their own gardens, then when 
canning time came, they put up 8,008 jars 
of fruits and vegetables in the school can- 
nery and stocked their school pantries! 

Georgia 4H members will sponsor a 
10,000 ton Liberty ship (two million dollars 
in War Bonds) and produce food to fill that 
ship. 

These are just a few of the stories of ac- 
tion led by teen-age home front soldiers. It 
is being duplicated in every state, in growing 
food, canning and drying food, selling food. 
Why don’t you do it, too? It’s your chance 
to get into the fight for food. 
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AN you ever remember a year when folks 
everywhere were so worked up about put 
ting up food for winter? If you've done a 
lot of canning yourself, you are probably being 
besieged with questions, as we are, for canning 
recipes, how to brine beans and dry apples, and 
“Where, oh where, can I get a pressure cooker!” 

So before you or your neighbor gets too excited 
about not having a certain piece of equipment, 
look over the chart on these pages, and see that 
there is more than one way to skin a cat—in 
other words, two, three, or even four ways in 
which to put up any one surplus garden product. 

There are several methods of canning. There’s 
freezing, if you are fortunate enough to have a 
locker or a home-freezing unit. There’s drying. 
and brining or salting or pickling, and storing. 
Since we can’t possibly give detailed instructions 
for all these methods here, we are hitting the high 
spots, and suggesting that you get further help in 
bulletins from your own State College, leading 
jar companies and stove manufacturers. 

We might as well come right out and say our 
say about “safe” methods of canning non-acid 
vegetables. My experience has been that women 
who do a good job with the boiling-water-bath 
method have little spoilage. They are successful 
canners because they are watchful of freshness, 
packing, and processing times, and they are par- 
ticular about containers. Then, too, they are care- 
ful not even to taste any canned vegetables (ex 
cept tomatoes) without a 10-minute boiling after 
opening. Nevertheless our advice is: don’t sell any 
non-acid vegetables not processed in the pres- 
sure cooker. You can’t take any chance if you 
are selling. 

Right here, please spare a few minutes for a 
brief summary of what makes food keep, for it 
may mean the difference between success and 
failure. Surely no one wants to spend long sum- 
mer hours in preparing food, only to throw it 
away. 

Be a Fanatic About Freshness 

Spoilage or other changes take place most 
rapidly at room temperature, so a rule of prime 
importance with any product is to use it fresh 
and to keep it cool until used, and while it is 
being prepared for whatever process you use. 
“Flat sour,” a fairly common cause of spoilage in 
corn, peas, etc., develops when the food stands in 
a warm room, when it takes over-long to get jars 
into the processor, or when jars cool too slowly. 

Practically all products need some treatment 
with heat before they are canned, dried or frozen. 
In canning, this is known as scalding, pre-cooking, 





mm 
or blanching. Fruits and tomatoes are sometimes 
packed cold into the jars, but in this case they APPLES AND SAUCE 
require a longer processing time. PERE, PLES 
( p-to-date freezing instructions recommend that PEACHES, APRICOTS 
vegetables be scalded, then cooled quickly and 
drained before being packed into leak-proof con- 14 —— 


tainers. Vegetables are blanched or steamed be- 


fore drying. (Thin green leaves such as celery 
tops or parsley may be dried without blanching, 


or they may be dipped in boiling, salted water. 


RHUBARB, CHERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 
OTHER 


Before You Dry 
from the chart, fruits, such as 
plums and apricots, re- 


\s you can see 
apples, pears, peaches, 
quire treatment before drying, to prevent color 
changes and to protect from insects. The com- = 
mercial pre-drying treatment is sulphuring (see - 
directions on page 50) but the other methods sug- 
gested in the chart are satisfactory for home use. 
Fruits to be frozen for home use are usually 
packed in a cold syrup (which may be part honey 4 
or corn syrup) or packed with dry sugar. Fruits 
may be frozen without sugar but they are not 
entirely satisfactory—they must be cooked. 

Brined vegetables, except corn, require no 
steaming or other preliminary treatment. a 


TOMATOES 


To Reduce Spoilage 

Work with small lots of food rather than try 
more than you can successfully put up in a 
morning. A good plan if you are working with 
the boiling-water-bath, as in canning tomatoes, is 
to put each jar in the canner as soon as it is ready, 
marking the time it is due out. (You can put a 
number on each lid in wax crayon.) There is 
danger of under-processing food if the boiling = : 
water bath container is not deep enough to allow 
for an inch of water over the tops of the jars, 
plus head space for boiling. If it is a bit too shal- 
low for that, clamp on the lid so that there is a 
good head of steam. And if you must add water 
during processing, add boiling hot water. 

Oven canning is satisfactory only if you have “ 
a controlled oven with a thermostat, where you eee 
can keep the temperature steadily at 250°. Then t 


juice will not boil over. If you use one of the 


steam canners (steam without pressure), increase tc 
processing time 20% over boiling-water-bath times, OTHER PROBUCTS as 


and be sure there is a good head of steam circulat- 
ing freely around the jars. 

Here is a final word about dried products: 
package them so they will not absorb moisture— 
for example in glass jars, tin containers with tight 
lids, waxed or treated-paper cartons or bags. 
Fill as full as possible to exclude air. 
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CAN 


Method 1: Open Kettle 
Method 2: Boiling water bath 
Method 3: Pressure cooker 
Method 4: Regulated oven 


Use method 1, 2, 4. A good 
method: cook prepared fruit 
in medium or thin syrup un- 
til heated through, pack in 
jars, fill with syrup, process 
method 2) 10-15 min. 


Use method 1,2,.4. To save 
sugar: combine prepared fruit 
with 4% to 1 c. sugar per qt. 
Let stand 2 hours. Heat gen- 
tly, again let stand 2 hours. 
Drain, pack fruit in jar, heat 
syrup, fill jar. Process (meth- 
od 2) 5-10 minutes 


Process fruit juices 30 min. 
at 175°F. (below boiling) 


Use method 1,2,4. Pack in 
own juice, process (method 
2) 45 minutes 


Can as 5 parts tomatoes to 4 
parts corn, okra or limas, by 
method 2, 3 


Use method 3 if possible but 
method 2 may be used. Have 


Jresh products, prepare 


quickly, pre-cook, pack hot. 
Avoid a tight pack, particu- 
larly in corn (no scrapings), 
peas, lima beans, pumpkin 
and squash. Process accord- 
ing to time table 


Figs, grapefruit, grapes, pi- 
mentos, okra, mushrooms 


FREEZE 


Certain varieties freeze 
better than others. 
Consult your State 
College 


These are not usually 
frozen except peaches 
and apricots. See di- 
rections below 


You may pack these 
fruits in thin cold syr- 
up (13 c. sugar to 1 gal. 
water). Or, cherries: 3 
parts to 1 part dry sug- 
ar; strawberries: 4 parts 
to 1 part dry sugar 


Grape juice, cider, ete. 
may be frozen 


Not generally frozen 


Vegetable combinations 
may be frozen 


Prepare as for use. 
Blanch in boiling 
water, from 2 min. for 
greens to 8 min. for 
corn on cob. Cold dip, 
drain, pack in suitable 
containers. Freeze at 
once. 


Fruit pulp and puree, 
cantaloupe, mush- 
rooms, cauliflower 


DRY 


For types of homemade 
equipment, see pages 


50 and 51 


Select fully ripe, sound 
fruit. Prepare for dry- 
ing, sulphur or dip in 
salt solution (4 tblsp. 
to l gal. water) or steam 
5-7 min. 


Not generally dried 


Not generally dried 


Tomato slices, tomato 
paste can be dried 


Dry vegetables individ- 
ually, mix 


Asparagus and broccoli 
not usually dried. 
Steam other prepared 
vegetables 4 to 15 min. 
depending upon size. 
Spread in thin layers 
on trays. Dry between 


120° to 150°F. 


Figs, prunes, herbs, 
okra, peppers, mush- 
rooms, sweet potatoes 


Rules 
in later 
issue 


Green 
tomatoes 


Corn 
snap beans 
greens 


Peppers 
cauliflower 
cucumbers 

rutabagas 
turnips 
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By Miriam 
Williams 


STORE 


Plan for 


fall storing 


Apples 


pears 


Mature 


beans, peas 


beets 


carrots 
pumpkin 


All root 


crops, 


cabbage, 


etc. 
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“Youre a Budding Bernhardt, my dear... 7?) 
but remember, talent isn't everything !" Jf 





By S. Josephine 
Baker, M.D. 







“You've talent to burn, child! 
But talent isn’t everything! Re- 
member a bright, appealing smile 
wins hearts and that’s a star’s first 
duty. So don’t ignore ‘pink tooth 
brush’—or you're not playing fair 


99 


with your career! 





VERY family—particularly where there 

are children—should have a medicine 

chest. It should be placed where you 

can get at it quickly and easily, and should 
contain the supplies that will be needed at 
once in case of any accident or sudden illness. 
I am making no attempt here to suggest 
everything you will want to put in such a 
chest—you will have your own preferences 0 
regarding favorite remedies, and you might e 
well consult your doctor about them. But 
the list [ am giving contains the supplies 





and emergency remedies that are needed in 
every family, and their quick use will supply r 
| the urgent need in almost every case. < 
_ 7 ‘ te 
[here are certain positive rules to be fol- 
lowed about any medicine chest. The first, 
and possibly most important, is that it should Sé 
“Take a tip from the stars of the theatre. “Firm gums are important to sparkling | not hold bottles of prescription medicine sé 
Their smiles helped light their way to fame teeth! And soft foods rob gums of work. Exer- which have been advised for a particular case Cc 
and fortune. But don’t take an old man’s word cise your gums—massage them daily.” ( Note: of illness, and then left half-used. Throw 
for all this! Play your next rehearsal at your A survey shows dentists prefer lpana for per- | these away. You won't remember just what 
dentist’s. Let him give you the facts!” sonal use 2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) | they were used for. They are almost never of P" 
| any use in any future case of illness, and pt 
they clutter up the shelves. So have a grand a 
house-cleaning of your medicine chest every ~ 
| spring and fall. and throw away and _ re- 
stock, until it is in good order again. 
Second, the chest should be hung up on the mi 
wall, high enough so the children can’t reach th 


it. It should have a lock and key, and the in 
latter may be hung on a hook on the side 





| 
| 
of the cabinet so grown people can get at it sp 
quickly. The chest itself may be made at led 
, ¢ “ | home. It should be at least seven ing hes deep. di 
- siti twenty-four inches high and eighteen int hes oil 
“My coach certainly did me a great favor. (Soliloquy of a Starlet) “My first appear- | broad, with a door which will cover the entire 
I’m using Ipana and massage every day. My ance on Broadway—and the future as bright box. Metal boxes are also good, but are hard 
teeth look brighter and that stimulating tin- as my Ipana smile!-I pinched myself and it’s | to buy now. wi 
gle as I massage my gums seems to say, really true. And I’m grateful to my coach, to | hang 
*You’re helping us—we’ll help you.’ ” my dentist and to Ipana and massage.” | Instve. there will be two Re 
, or three shelves. On the top one put all the etl 
es you brush your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto bottles and jars that contain poisons or m 
your gums. For Ipana is designed not only to make teeth brighter, remedies for external use. On the middle no} 
but, with massage, to help the health of your gums. Let Ipana and mas- shelf, place all of the bandages, dressings ioc 
sage help you to firmer gums, sparkling teeth, a more attractive smile! and articles of a similar kind. On the lower - 
Ipana is a product of Bristol-Myers | shelf, put at least the most commonly-used 
| remedies. Paste the following list on the in- of 


side of the door, and as soon as any of the dis 


‘4 4 : 7 
TART TODAY. VIA, NVA Awd MA, ISSAGE articles Tsted are used up, replace them at | 
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. FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
A teaspoon or a medicine glass. 
j Clinical thermometer. (Have your doctor teach 
| you how to use this.) 
Pair of blunt-pointed scissors. 
Package of large safety pins. 
Five-yard package of sterilized gauze. | 
Five-yard roll of one-inch gauze bandage. | 
shine Five-yard roll of two-inch gauze bandage. j 
LD Five-yard roll of two-inch adhesive tape. | 
Small roll of absorbent cotton in box. | Yes Jams and jellies are 
Half-pound tin of baking soda. l holes sweets, rich in food energy. 
One-pound tin of Epsom salts. it’s worth saving up sugar to make alll you 
Two ounces spirits aromatic ammonia. | need—and be sure to find out how fo 
= Two ounces oa - wd other cathartic. | get your exfra sugar! 
ae One ounce tincture iodine or mercurochrome. | 
‘ian Tube of ointment for burns. | 
vuld Het water bag (to be hung on ovtside of deer.) And here’s a tip from a jelly champion ... Try the certain way 
I at to jell all fruits—with CERTO...Get the CERTO BONUS of 
iss. 2 
ron a 1 | 4 extra glasses from the same amount of fruit! 
ha BURNS: Spread ointment on gauze. Place ! SD Wes ps . , ‘ 
nces on burned area and bandage lightly. Do not | — = “You needn’t be afraid, 15 minutes after your 
ight expose burn to air. ; | with Certo, to start mak- fruit is prepared. This 
? . . . . os a" 
“0 CUTS AND SCRATCHES: Let bleed for | | ing jelly this year just short boil, with Certo, 
‘a a moment. Hold edges together and paint | as soon as you can get saves fuel and gives you 
yply _ hinge a eregcnni Y on —_ l fa berries or fruit,” says shimmering, clear jellies 
togethe rit arrow st s é 2sive as- H e . ° 
ad a pro bens ple: ap apios iia | Mrs. T. A. Parker, whose beautiful that taste luscious—like fresh fruit! 
fol PRAIN 7 ‘ : ; ; jellies and jams, made with Certo, a a \ the bis 
° SPRAINS: Soak injured part i . . ‘ r re the bi 
irst, RAINS: ak injured part in Epsom won First Price at the Colesade State ut ose 4 extra glasses are g 
ruta salts and hot water—one-half pound of the | Fair | “y ents @asbe w saving from this short-boil method 
cine salts to a bucket of water. Keep water hot. | _ ast year. ou won t waste your with Certo! You get 11 glasses of jelly 
oe Call doctor if swelling is severe. | fruit and sugar—for Certo, the famous say a ith alah pest ed 
Auned FAINTING: Keep crowds away; have I pure fruit pectin, makes it easy to jell SS Z “yt 7 
NTING: Keep « s away; have 4 a Macias bets of juice that yields only 
. plenty of ventilation and fresh air. Place | all fruits. And—for further certainty— 7 by the old, 1 ‘boil 
r ol , ; ar Use « ante 4 = : ° ’ dled alik »y the old, tong, 1l- 
patient flat on back. se aromatic ammonia | since all fruits can’t be handled alike, Seanid eine: Miia ties 
ane ee Iling « “— x ' Re ¥ ow “4 . 
see - ae wes alts, and give, by mouth, one- 4 the recipe book that comes with each : “A ae 
ialf teaspoonful in one-third glassful of | ° ‘fe di or stretching your fruit 
ery ” bottle of Certo contains specific direc- sige hinge 
ts wee, 1) tions for each kind—80 separate recipes! JUC®- « - for filling jelly shelves fast 
BEE, OR OTHER INSECT STINGS: Re- | ' with nutritious treasure for bleak 
the move stinger by scraping with back of 1} “Certo is a time-saver, too! Only 42 winter days? You'll find your jelly 
ach thumb nail. Make paste of soda bicarbonate | minute boil for jelly, with Certo—a costs less per glass, too!” 
alias in water and cover wound. Bandage. | minute or so for jam! You're all through 
side ACUTE INDIGESTION. One-half tea- | 
aa oa aa 7 l 1: 
it a spoonful soda bicarbonate in half glassful of A Product of General Foods 
7 at water. Repeat if necessary. If due to in- 
se digestible food, give one teaspoonful castor ; 
hes oil or other cathartic. 
tire | : 
ae PREVENTING INFECTION in wounds | } 
where bleeding is not severe. Do not touch | | 
9 ey wash ape and water. | La ) 
a ig hi Pi +g = 2 en gy nd | Mrs. T. A. Parker 
the ether, other dirt with renege pply | Calhan, Colorado . 
a mild tincture” iodine (2% solution) but do | . omit ' 
Like not pour it into wound or on compress. Let | a) (——__ a es 
oes iodine dry before bandaging and do not | | 
iat re-apply. Cover with sterile dressing. l \ i A 1 i 
sed Use your clinical thermometef in all cases ! 
in- of suspected illness. If the temperature is ! Se pe’ 
the distinctly above normal, call your doctor. ! | w tkinstead of .7—THE.CERTO. BONUS | 
at | 
{ 











FOOD WILL 
WIN THE 











Home-Canned Foods 
Are Not Rationed 


Home-grown and home- 
canned foods will solve your 
a4 rationing problem. Grow and 
\ can your own food supply. 


i) USE KERR MASON JARS and CAPS 

Insure against spoilage! 

\ KERR CAPS fit all mason jars. 
ey 





No rubber rings required. 
CAN MORE NOW FOR VICTORY 










aids MODERN HOMEMAKER 
RECIPES, INSTRUCTIONS 
canning labels 
Send for yours now. 
KERR MASON JAR CO, 
‘) 261 Title Insurance Bldg. Pig ACu 
4 Los Angeles, Calif. ert ak 
Tan 


ha eo | oy 
MASON JARS 


i” 





\ 













and CAPS 
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New designs for 
the home and for 
personal wear 
—selected by 


Mary R. Reynolds 
































HE woman who likes to crochet not 

only relaxes her nerves, but as a result 
of the odd minutes she uses, has attractive 
articles for her home and for personal wear. 
She also will have ready gifts for showers, 
birthdays and for Christmas which her 
friends will like. 

The table cloth (A) is pretty enough to 
please anyone. Being made in squares it 
makes nice pick-up work. Crocheted cotton 
gloves (B) will be popular again this sum- 
mer for wear with cotton dresses. Crochet 
a red, white and blue service flag (C) for 
your window or door, if you rate one. Gay 
Mexican colors are used to make the pretty 
table set (D). Hot place mats (E) are al- 
ways needed and make fine gifts. 


For complete directions for making 
send 10 cents (coin) to Dept. F., Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Phila., Pa. 
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Startling, isn’t it? But here is the new 1943 Norge 
Rollator Refrigerator which you are doing without. 


The American behind the pair of guns can swing his 
turret completely around as swiftly as you can point 
your finger. In a flash, he can tilt his sights up to the 
sky or dart them toward ground or water. 


No foe in air, on land, on sea is fleet enough to elude 
his searching aim. The target found, he can check his 
motion in a hair’s breadth and, in the same split in- 
stant, can loose a shattering stream of fire. 


Such is the new Norge for 1943. It embodies more 
than the actual steel and other critical materials which 
would have gone into your refrigerator. Into it have 


NORGE 





HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION + ELECTRIC RANGES 


WASHERS 


oy: 





gone, too, the bold imagination, the conscientious skill, 
the mechanical deftness, the “know-how” which have 
made Norge refrigerators so fine in the past and which 
would have made your new Norge the finest ever built. 


Your reward for doing without your new Norge is the 
knowledge that you, too, have nelped to speed the day 
of Victory and Peace. 


When the guns are stilled, you can be sure that Norge 
thinking and Norge skill, stimulated by the stern 
school of war, will bring you even greater satisfaction, 
greater convenience than you have enjoyed before. 


NORGE DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


elon? 





+ GAS RANGES « HOME HEATERS 
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THIS DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS * 
SAVES TIME—FUEL—WORK— OTHER FOODS 





SAVE TIME, WORK, FUEL! Kellogy's 
Corn Flakes are ready to eat. No cooking 
is required, no messy pans and skillets 
to clean up—even the dishes are easier 
to wash. (How those things count these 
busy days!) Great for any meal 





plied (2.2 grams) by a normal serving of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and a normal 
amount of milk (4.1 grams protein) is a 
contribution that helps make up for 
scarce protein foods and their vitamins 


%, < 
” ease 1 
ane anne 






‘3-FOOD MEAL’’ 





STRETCH MEAT—MAKE MILK GO FAR- 
THER! In addition to serving Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes as “‘meatless meals,” use 
them to extend meat in meat loaves, 
hamburgers, croquettes, patties, etc 
They help stretch precious milk, too 





WHOLE GRAIN NUTRITIVE VALUES! 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are restored to 
whole grain nutritive values through the 
addition of thiamin (vitamin B,), niacin, 
and iron, as recommended by the U. S. 
Official Nutrition Food Rules 

















THE ‘‘SELF-STARTER BREAKFAST’ 


|. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
2. Fruit 3. Milk 


VITAMINS! MINERALS! 
PROTEINS! FOOD ENERGY! 
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Here Are Some Good, Easily- 
Made Devices That Use Sun, 
Stove Heat or Electricity. 


O WIN greater favor with your family 
{ p* winter when you serve home-dried 
look first to the freshness and 
maturity of your product, then to your method 


foods, 


of drying and the equipment. The chart on a 
preceding page tells how to pre-heat vege- 
tables and fruits for dehydration, what tem- 
peratures to use, and how to store. 


Don’t forget to make use of the sun. Two 
or three days of bright, breezy weather will do 
the trick. Provide a favorable place, such as a 
surface sloping toward the sun, with good air 
circulation, and protection from dust and 
insects. Drawing A shows a window or door 
screen set on a simple wooden frame. Saw 
horses can be used if one is blocked up to give 
slope. A shed roof of corrugated tin is ideal 
(see B). Also a combination of screens and 
hot-bed frame gives quick drying. 


Trays made of lath’s set a half inch apart are 
ideal for open-air drying of apricots, apples 
and peaches, and can be easily stacked for 
sulphuring for insect protection. To sulphur, 
stack trays of fruit 6 to 8 inches above a 
shallow tin containing paper-wrapped  sul- 
|phur, allowing | level teaspoon per pound 
| prepared fruit. Ignite the paper, quickly cover 
with barrel or box. Unless fruits are sul- 
phured, cover them with screen netting or 
cheese cloth during drying. 


If heating devices are used for drying, start 
and end the process at around 130° F., with 
the middle stages at 145° to 150°. If you 
haven't a dairy thermometer or something 
similar, watch the temperature closely to 
avoid scorching your food, and move trays or 
food about so that the drying will be even. 


To make use of what you may have on hand, 
Cornell University suggests fitting an old 
portable oven with trays, which slide on the 
runs provided for wire racks (Drawing C). 
Cut two openings near the top and be sure 
there is a metal plate or spreader directly over 
the heat. Stagger the trays as shown in the 
drawing, making them a bit more shallow 
than the cabinet. 

The “bird-cage” or hanging type of dryer 
(D) can be swung away from the stove when 
anything steamy is on it. Cover with thin 
cloth to protect the food. The cabinet-type 
dryer (E) uses electricity or other small heat- 
\ing units. This model, designed by the En- 
‘gineering Department of the University of 
| Nebraska, uses nine 100-watt bulbs and a 
| household fan. You can make a similar cabinet 
| withouha fan to use over a brooder stove, a 
‘weal oil heater, or even the cook stove, vary- 
ling the height of legs or base as necessary. 
-For further help on building dryers, see 
| your County Extension Agent or Farm Se- 
curity Agent, or send to your State College 
| for free bulletins, 
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for 


BRAND 


he sweeter they are 
the harder they fall 


PYREX WARE! © 














2. BERRY PIE in this new Pyrex “‘Flavor- 
Saver’ Pie Plate tastes grand! Bake for 
45 minutes in a 400° oven. Saves time and 
fuel. Deep with fluted edge, it keeps 
in the juice and flavor. First Pyrex 45¢ 
Pie Plate with handles. Size 10” 




















3. PERFECT MIXING BOWLS! She can use 
them for mixing. serving. storing and 
baking. The big one makes a charming 
} SALAD BOWL. The small one holds 
enough GELATIN DESSERT to 
| serve two. 2!9, 14g, and 1 quart 95¢ 
sizes. Set of 3 bowls only 























& 
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I. DOUBLE DUTY CASSEROLE—a “must” 
for every bride. Shown here with easily 
prepared fluffy CHEESE SOUFFLE. The 
cover keeps food steaming hot, 
or makes a handy extra pie plate. §5¢ 
Three sizes. 1% quart size only 


4. NOW CHICKEN CROQUETTES bake to 
perfection in this Pyrex Utility Dish. Easy 
to prepare. Saves fat. Bake for only 40 
minutes in a 350° oven. Use it for ¢ 
all kinds of meats, breads, des- 65 
serts! 2 sizes. Large 12%" size... 























YREX Ware makes a grand shower 
-— Every dish is three dishes in 
one. They’ll serve her for years to come 

—for cooking, for table use, for refriger- 
| ator storage. They save time and fuel 
and dishwashing. And they really help a 
busy housewife because you can always 
see just how food is cooking through 
clear glass! Plan a Pyrex ware shower 
now for your favorite bride! 








w mN / 


LOOK FOR THE 
PYREX TRADE-MARK 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION! 


“PYREX" IS A REGISTERED TR ig 
ADE-MARK OF ig 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, WN. Y. Ff. 





SEE THESE POPULAR PYREX DISHES AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE TODAY! 






















Those nervy little PT Boats — daring to toss 
torpedces at Tojo’s towering battleships, 500 
times their size! Think of it...those mighty 
midgets strewing a quarter- million tons of 
precious Jap shipping along the ocean’s floor! 

Just tiny plywood rascals...but not too small 
to carry supplies of “VICTORY VITAMIN C!” 
To fortify our fighting men with this price- 
less Victory Vitamin, countless cans of grape- 
fruit juice are shipped to our front line forces. 
For Florida citrus fruits are a gold mine of this 
vitamin that’s needed for strong tissues, red 


ecause every crew must have 
ory Vitamin C'-maybe your 
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blood vessels and firm bone. It’s a vitamin 
needed daily by every one— young and old. 
If you can’t get canned grapefruit juice 
today—better luck tomorrow. At any rate, 
let’s be glad it’s aboard those gallant PT Boats 
that dash from victory to victory—covered 
with scars and glory. 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + Lakeland, Florida 


So rich are oranges and grapefruit in vitamin C, that 
Uncle Sam has set aside all the canned grapefruit sections, 
canned orange juice, blended juice and concentrates for the 
armed forces. Fortunately one of the juices — grapefruit 
juice — is so plentiful that some ts available for civilians. 











Comed Fitide Grapefruit Juice 


RICH IN “VICTORY VITAMIN C” 


JUNE 
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FOR EVERY AGE 


JHE hot days are coming—plenty of 
them! When this trying period arrives, 
most women will feel it is an extra bur- 

den to make, or shop for, the cool, comfort- 
able dresses they would like to wear. So 
why not make some good-looking, easily 
laundered, hot-weather clothes now, when it 
will be fun to work with the pretty cotton 
materials? 

No. 1103 is the type of dress in which you 
could feel ‘well dressed on almost any day- 
time occasion. The sleeves are the kimono 
type, so the dress is easy to make. If you 
do not like to wear a very short-sleeved dress, 
wear the little collarless bolero over it. 
This is a particularly flattering design for 
the woman whose figure is a bit heavier than 
she would like. No. 1103 is cut in sizes 14 
to 20 years; 32 to 46 inches. Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material. 

Whether big brother is in the Navy or not, 
little sister will love the cunning sailor 
dress, No, 894. A pantie pattern is included. 


Cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. For 6 years 21% 
yards of 35-inch material is required. 

‘Any little girl would choose No. 1111 as 
her favorite dress if it is made in some 
pretty, dainty print. The scalloped collar 
and cuffs are of white, and may be edged with 
a tiny ruffle the color of the dress. Cut in 
sizes 1 to 6 years; 6 years requires 24% yards 
of 35-inch material. 

A snapshot of you taken in a dress like 
No. 1101 will be the favorite pin-up picture 
of your soldier boy, you can be sure. This 
dress - ith its peasant feeling is very cool 
and fresh-looking. It has a basque bodice, 
the popular gathered skirt and a square neck- 
line. Rickrack outlines an imaginary apron. 
Cut in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 
Size 16 requires 2% yards of 35-inch. 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure to 
give number and size. Send to Pattern 
Dept., Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Narrowed Market Spread Builds 


GREATER FARM INCOME 


A Report by the 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION 


COMPANY, INC. 














Again in the past year, you 
growers and shippers who marketed 
your fresh fruits and vegetables through 
us received more of the consumers’ dol- 
lar—20% more than was possible only 
five years ago. In 1937 you got 46.8 
cents; in 1942, 56.3 cents of this dollar 
...a gain of 9.5 cents and a return 
substantially higher than the national 
average. r 


54.6: 3:3 




















1941 
How Growers-Shippers’ Share of the A&P Produce 
Dollar Has Jumped 9.5 Cents in Five Years 





By further cutting distribution costs 
and thereby narrowing the market 
spread, Atlantic Commission Company 
and A&P have again increased farm 
income. 

As every producer knows, farm in- 
come is determined by two factors— 
the per unit price he receives (the re- 
tail price less cost of distribution) ; and 
the total volume of produce he sells. 
Naturally, the smaller the cost of dis- 
tribution, the greater the grower’s re- 
turn. 

Year by year our record has been one 
of consistent progress—lowering dam- 
age and spoilage and increasing effi- 
ciency in handling and delivery meth- 
ods, as well as cutting our buying and 
retailing expenses. 

Every one of our operating costs 
was substantially less in 1942 than in 
1937—aggregating one-fourth. less. 
Five years ago it took 53.2 cents of 
the A&P retail dollar to transport 
and distribute fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. In 1942 this cost was sliced 
to 43.7 cents—a continuation of our 
long-time performance in returning to 


you an increasing share of the retail 
dollar. 


How All Growers Benefit 


The progress we have achieved in low- 
cost distribution has not only directly 
benefited the thousands of growers 
whose produce we move into consump- 
tion; it has indirectly benefited all 
growers because our efficiencies are 
serving as a pattern for other distri- 
butors. 

For a long time we have been em- 
phasizing to you the importance of ef- 
ficient low-cost distribution. In some 
seasons, excessive supplies have de- 
moralized markets, reducing or even 
eliminating your profits—thereby mak- 
ing it difficult to see the tangible bene- 
fits of a narrower market spread. In 
other seasons, like the present, when 
supply and demand are more nearly in 
balance, these benefits become more 
apparent. 

But over a period of years the full 
value to you becomes crystal clear: 
Every cent saved in distribution is an- 
other step in increasing your income. 

Today, demand for fresh fruits and 
vegetables is unusually strong—and 
retail prices have risen. As a result, 
growers are now cashing in on the 
years of work of efficient distributors. 
They are realizing cash returns that 
are higher now because of the rise in 
retail prices; but their returns are sub- 
stantially higher because less of the 
retail dollar goes to pay distribution 


eosts. 
Value of Teamwork 


The greatly increased wartime demand 
for fresh fruits and vegetables is a 
challenge to producers. But beyond 
this, it offers growers an opportunity 
to build expanded, stable markets that 
can endure when peace comes. 

These markets will endure if growers 
see that standards of quality, grade 
and pack are maintained, insofar as 
wartime conditions will allow, and if 
growers and distributors work together 
even more closely to see that produce 
is marketed with utmost efficiency and 
economy. 

This teamwork, plus the narrowing 
of the market spread 9.5 cents in five 
short years, means greater farm in- 
come today and holds the promise of a 
more stable and profitable farm econ- 
omy in the years ahead. 
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IN SPITE OF WORK 


Dear Phyllis Wray: Since my brothers have 


| gone to the army, | work outdoors continu- 
| ally. I like to feel I'm doing my bit, but I 








a nuisance. 


|} store 








| ticularly for dry scalps. 


do want to keep my good looks until these 
brothers, and some other boys I know of, 
come home again. How can I keep my hands, 
hair and skin nice when I’m working outside 
from dawn to dusk? Of course I do not have 
much extra time or energy to use for this pur- 
pose, So please give me suggestions that are 
easy to follow.—Marie, Minnesota. 


EAR MARIE: Your problem is like that 

of many of my readers, young and old. 
However, it is not at all impossible to solve— 
in fact, you can keep attractive even while 
doing hard outdoor work. 

Hands which are doing men’s work need 
special attention. Callouses on boys’ palms 
and fingers are expected, but all girls want 
their hands to be soft and dainty. Not only 
are they more attractive, but for sewing and 
some other tasks, rough-skinned fingers are 
Old cotton gloves—the dime 
kind—will be your hands’ greatest 
protection. Make gloves-for-work a_ habit 
and you'll be spared many blisters and cal- 
louses. 

After work, the good old soap-and-water 
treatment will help to keep your hands in 
good condition. Scrub all the dirt away 
with a mild soap and a good stiff brush. A 
heavy lanolin cream massaged into the 
hands at night will lubricate the skin and 
prevent the dryness which makes hands look 
older than they really are. 

Rub the cream well into the backs of the 
hands. Then grasp your creamy fingers and 
pull them gently toward the fingertips. While 
the cream is being absorbed, you'll also be 
stretching the fingers and preventing knotty 
knuckles. A loose pair of old cotton gloves 
worn at night will keep the grease from get- 
ting on the bedding. 

Cover your hair is the first rule for pre- 
serving the beauty of locks exposed to too 
much sun and dirt. A becoming big-brimmed 
sun hat, or a sporty peaked cap, will protect 
both hair and eyes. A pretty bandanna, plus 
sun glasses, will do the same trick. When 
you're indoors for the evening, give your 
head a vigorous brushing to stimulate scalp 
circulation, and to revive the sheen in hair 
that’s been covered all day long. And the 
hundred-strokes-at-night will remove much 
of the dust that may have found its way 
through your headgear. 

Lubrication is once again important, par- 
A daily two-minute 
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Photo by U.S. D. A. 


Here is the official uniform of the Women's 
Land Army, just designed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture—dark blue denim overalls 
which can be fastened around the ankle, shirt 
of light blue cotton, washable blue cap bear- 
ing insignia, dark blue wrap-around skirt for 
street wear. Only those actually enrolled will 
be eligible to buy the outfit. There is nothing 
to prevent a farm woman from joining if she 
wishes. 


work-out with the tips of your fingers will 
start the circulation going and make your 
scalp tingle. Learn to do it so as to move 
your scalp without rubbing your hair. 

While sunshine, in moderate doses, can be 
Nature’s best make-up for the skin, all-day 
exposure will toughen and wrinkle your face 
badly unless you take very definite protec- 
tion measures. A film of cold cream, pow- 
der base, or sunburn cream with a little 
powder dusted cver it will filter the sun’s 
rays and help keep your complexion soft 
and pretty. (Don’t forget to cover your 
neck with it too, especially if your work 
shirts have V necks. A weatherbeaten throat 
and chest can ruin your whole appearance! ) 

After you have faced the sun and wind 
for many hours, a lot of good rich cream— 
left on while you relax—will give the skin 
some of the oils of which outdoor weather 
may have robbed it. 

Wear a brimmed hat when the sun is at its 
peak. It will keep away those bugaboos— 
wrinkles. And if you don’t like a hat, try 
one of the new lightweight visor caps so 
many girls in industry are wearing. 

Now, about your feet. There’s nothing 
that brings frowns and crowsfeet more rap- 
idly than tired, aching feet. Don’t wear run- 
down shoes, but put on sturdy ones that 
give your feet good support. 

When your feet are really tired, try a foot 
bath in hot water and Epsom salts, fol- 
lowed by a cold, cold rinse. You'll be sur- 
prised how a little foot care renews your 
vigor! 

If you do your work well and keep pretty 
in the bargain, you can be sure that the 
boys will be surprised how you've kept the 
necessary work up, and even more surprised 
at how you’ve kept your good looks. 


—PHYLLIS WRAY 
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“What do you mean 
by bribing my child?” 


1. Peter had spent a week at my sister Lucy’s while I was away, and I was 
looking forward to a nice welcome when I arrived. But when I saw her 


standing there with a lollipop in one hand and a tablespoon in the other, try- 
ing to bribe Peter to take his laxative, I was really shocked. 





Sed nee we 
2. “But what else could I do?” asked Lucy 
resignedly. “Peter needed a laxative, and he 
just refused to take the one I always use, be- 
cause he didn’t like the taste! How do you 
ever get him to take a laxative?” 


4. “Don’t you know it’s wrong to give a child 
the same laxative you use yourself? It might 
be too strong and upsetting. The doctor says 
Fletcher's Castoria is made especially for chil- 
dren—so it’s safe and gentle, never harsh.” 


rv 





6. I bought the money-saving Family Size bot- 
tle and gave some to Peter when we got back. 
When Lucy saw him enjoy it, she was con- 
vinced. “May I keep that bottle here?” she 
asked. “From now on—no more bribing!” 
Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qut' lithe’ = CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 














~ ~ on ‘ 


3. “I certainly don’t bribe him,” I answered. 
“T never need to! Instead of putting up a fuss 
when I give him a laxative, he reaches for the 
bottle and wants more! I always give him 
Fletcher’s Castoria—and he loves it!” 





5. We went right across the street to the drug- 
gist’s, and, I must say, Lucy was impressed 
when he, too, praised Fletcher’s Castoria. “I 
always recommend it, not only for infants, 
but for children up to 10 years old,” he said. 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates, 
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OUR refrigerator, if crowded in normal 
times, may have an even bigger job to 
do under wartime conditions. If you make 
fewer trips to town, you store more foods 
and keep them longer. 

Today, knowing what to leave out of your 
refrigerator may be almost as important as 
knowing what to put in! Here are some 
timely do’s and don’t’s that may help you 
“stretch” your refrigerator a size larger! 


Foods that must be refrigerated 


All dairy products. Store all except ice cream 
on open shelves. Store ice cream in freezer. 
Store butter and “‘soft’’ cheese in covered 
containers; wrap hard cheese in waxed 
paper or clean cloth wrung out of vinegar. 

Meat, fowl, fish. Keep in meat tray or loosely 
wrapped in waxed paper below freezer. 
Exceptions: Always wrap fish to prevent 
odor transfer, Wrap mildly cured meats 
like bacon in cloth wrung out of vinegar 
to prevent mold. Wrap and freeze ground 
meats, variety meats, and fish if not to be 
used at once; poultry and other meats if 
to be kept several days. 

Frozen foods of all kinds. Wrap and keep in 
freezer. 

Fresh green and salad vegetables. Keep in 
vegetable compartment or other covered 
container, 

Fresh “‘ripe”’ fruits. Store in covered con- 
tainer. Berries keep best in shallow pan, 
covered loosely with waxed paper.* 

Other: Cover* and store cooked, opened, 
canned, and bottled goods (not mentioned 
under “‘don’t”’ or “‘maybe’’). 


* Some refrigerators are designed to provide conditions 
thas make it unnecessary to cover foods. 


Next Month: “‘Care of the Refrigerator” 
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— 
Ww Do remove food from all wrappings. Use 
refrigerator bags to save storage space. 


wy Do stack odd size containers to permit 
air circulation in a crowded refrigerator. 


Do this if pressed for space: Partially 
cook leafy vegetables such as spinach and 
chard 3-5 minutes. Store with juice in 
tightly-covered container. Keeps several 
days. Finish cooking just before serving. 


CAs Do check leftovers daily. Use promptly 


to gain room and to save flavor. 


Don’t’s 


Don’t freeze too many ice cubes. Use 
extra tray space for food storage purposes. 


Don’t store food in containers that are 
too large. Always store small containers 
on shallow shelves. 


Don’t make your refrigerator a catch-all 
for foods that need no refrigeration. 


Don’t load your refrigerator with bev- 
erages or foods just to be chilled. Chill 
only enough for the next meal. 


Foods that can be refrigerated | 
(If space is available) 


Foods that need not be refrigerated 


Sugar preserved foods. Dates, jelly, jam, 
Some foods do not require refrigeration for 
safe-keeping, but are improved in taste when 
thoroughly chilled. Others keep betterin the re- 
frigerator but can be left out. Among these are: 


honey, syrup. 

Fresh foods. Bananas (never refrigerate), avo- 
cadoes, potatoes, root vegetables, squash. 

Dried fruits if in cool, dry atmosphere. But 
in warm, humid atmosphere keep in refrig- 
erator. 

Other: Vinegar, dried spices, split peas, pop- 
corn, unopened cans and bottles (except 
fresh milk and cream), cooking fats (other 
than bacon grease and drippings) if to be 
used up in a short time. 

When in doubt, store in the refrigerator. 


Carbonated beverages*® Pickles and olives*® 
Fresh oranges, grapefruits, limes and lemons* 
Fresh peaches and pears, not fully ripe* 
Pineapples, melons*, cabbage, cucumbers 
Bread, cake, pies and other pastries 

Peanut butter and salad dressing 


* If space is limited, chill only enough for immediate 
needs. Store remainder outside of refrigerator. 











Get a Free Copy of WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


Look for his store sign or 
find his address in your 
classified directory under 
REFRIGERATORS—ELEC- 
TRIC. Or write Frigidaire - 
Division, General Motors 
Corporation, 367 Taylor ~ 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


This valuable 36-page book- 
let tells how to make your 
refrigerator serve better and 
last longer. Gives simple, 
helpful suggestions like 
those on this page. Get your 
free copy from any Frigid- 
aire dealer. 





For Excellence 


» FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 


in War Production 
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Are We Passing the Buck? 
EAR EDITOR: “Who'll teach 


Farm Journal 
Some- 


your child?” 
isks in an April article. 
times I wonder whether parents 
care much. 

I am a retired teacher with five 
years’ experience in 
rural schools and a Master’s de- 
sree from college. I liked rural 
teaching, but took a_ high-school 
job because it paid about twice as 
much. I stayed there more than 
twenty years, then retired, and be- 
came a fruit grower on a small 
scale—berries and apples. 

I did well enough. Ten years 
passed and our school was on the 
down grade. We were paying $85 
a month for a teacher (supposedly 
the lowest any school pays hereabouts). In 
late August there was no sign of anybody 
to take the school, so T applied. “See the 
County Superintendent,” the clerk of the 
school board said. I did, but he didn’t think 
he could use me because my rural experience 
had been so long ago. Meanwhile the clerk 
gave the job to his 17-year-old daughter, a 
junior in high school, and the County Super- 
intendent granted her a temporary license. 
Since then I’ve investigated eighteen schools, 
and found high-school students teaching in 
five of them. 

Farmers can’t pass the buck by just say- 
ing “See the County Superintendent.” They 
can raise salaries, take an interest in their 
schools, and hire good rural school super- 
visors, as you suggest. Until they do, 
“Who'll teach your child?” won’t mean a 
thing. It’s time we stopped trying to hire 
the cheapest teacher we can get, depending 
on the County Superintendent to issué some 
kind of license to patch up the deficiency.— 
Former Teacher, Wisconsin. 


successful 


Choose Your Mess 

EAR EDITOR: “Why do you let your 

children do that?” is a question I am 
often asked when the children cut paper, 
paste pictures, string buttons, use the sew- 
ing machine, or make cookies. For they 
often make a whole house look as though a 
tornado had struck it—you know how chil- 
dren are. 

Sometimes I wish for just one of those 
model children I’ve heard so much about 
but have never seen. Mine are just running 
over with energy, and can always think of 
something to do. Too much, sometimes. 

But I’ve come to this conclusion: Better 
a mess in my kitchen than for them to be 
off goodness knows where, perhaps getting 
run over, or with bad company. A messed-up 
kitchen is easy enough to straighten, but a 
messed-up soul or body—well, that’s some- 
thing else again—Mrs. A. G. Praast, Mon- 
tana. 


Wants Letters With Kick 
EAR EDITOR: I especially liked the 
letter, “Beautiful Flowers, Free,” in 
April’s issue. It is factual and interesting 
without being sentimental and gushy. But 
I think most of your letters are too Polly- 
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anna-like. Most of them are about good 
deeds the writer has done. Well, they’ve 
done them, they write and tell you, you print 
the letters, and they spend the $3. That’s 
all. No controversy. No opening for spirited 
argument. Why not print some letters that 
“pack a wallop?”—Mrs. Pearl Swiggum, 
Wisconsin. 

Sometimes we feel the same way. We 





welcome letters of wide variety—some in- | 


spirational (but not sanctimonious), some 
with vigorous complaints, some humorous, 
some reporting 


interesting experience. | 


Write whatever is on your mind—just 


give vent to your feelings in your own 
way—keep it reasonably brief, and you 
can be sure that your letter will be given 
consideration, at least.—The Editors. 


Do Your Children Have Birth 
Certificates? 


EAR EDITOR: I have just realized that 

parents are doing their children an 

injustice unless they see that each of their 
children has a birth certificate. 

Recently I was called upon to. help my 
sister and a friend get certificates, for I was 
the only living person who knew any of the 
circumstances. It was then that I decided 
to get each of my six children a birth cer- 
tificate. Imagine my surprise when I went 
to the County Clerk’s office and could only 
find three births recorded. 

Right then I got blanks to fill out and 
had them notarized. It was simple to do then 
—it would be much harder for the children 
to put through some day when they might 
suddenly need a certificate and I would be 
dead and gone.—Mrs. Burt Legg, Illinois. 


This Is For Dads 
EAR EDITOR: This letter is to dads, 


and I’m hoping that some of you 
women will bring it to their attention. Do 
you men let mothers do all of the writing to 
those soldier sons of yours? You shouldn’t, 
for they would be tickled to death to get a 
regular man-to-man letter from you occasion- 
ally. And I think that you, Dad, would get 
a kick out of it yourself. 
You might learn some interesting things 
about that son of yours. Let yourself go and 


get really acquainted once—plenty of you | 





DONT 
RESIST 
THE 
TREND 


to Tampax 


NO BELTS | 


NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





‘ 


ORE than a fashion, more than 
M a method, Tampax really offers 
a new way of life on those “difficult” 
days of the month . . . Perfected by a 
doctor to be worn internally, Tampax 
cannot mar a smooth silhouette. There 
is no harness of belts, pins or pads. , 

This monthly sanitary protection is 
thoroughly smart, modern and simple. 
Compact to carry, quick to change, 
Tampax helps the war worker, office 
worker or home worker to be up and 
doing either daytime or evening ... 
You will be delighted with Tampax. 
You cannot feel it while wearing—and 
with the dainty applicator your hands 
need not even touch it! 

Tampax is made of pure, long-fiber 
surgical cotton and comes in 3 differ- 
ent absorbencies, known as Regular, 
Super and Junior, to meet the varying 
needs of early days and waning days. 
Sold at drug stores, notion counters. 
Introductory package, 20¢. Economy 
package, four months’ average supply. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 








3 Absorbencies 
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BOY, OH BOY... THOSE ROLLS SMELL 
GOOD! AND SO FAST, EMMY... YOU'RE 
ONLY JUST BACK FROM TOWN! 


\) y AUNTIE’S GIVING ME 
THE RECIPE... THEY'RE 
A NEW, QUICK KINO... 
ANO SHE SAYS THEY'VE 
GOT EXTRA VITAMINS! 




























fA HOW ROLLS CAN BE SO GOOD... 
dq AND GOOD FOR You... J 


yp FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST DOES THE 

fi TRICK! IT'S THE ONLY YEAST THAT 
HAS ADDED VITAMINS A AND D 
AS WELL AS B:; AND G. THAT'S WHY 


I NEVER USE 
ANY OTHER 
KIND 

















‘I'VE USED FLEISCHMANN’S 
FOR YEARS. ALL THOSE GOOD 
VITAMINS GO RIGHT INTO ge 
YOUR BREADS WITH NO 














a CAME... MY NEW FLEISCHMANN 
RECIPE BOOK. THINK OF THIS FREE... 
A RAFT OF RECIPES FOR BREADS, 
ROLLS, DESSERTS... ANO ALL IN COLOR, [ 





For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann’s booklet of 60 recipes for 
breads, rolls, dessert breads, write to 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 
Annex, Box 477, New York, N. Y. 
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to your children—and 
times out of ten 


strangers 
that 


are really 


I'll guarantee nine 


surprise and delight you.—A 


Tried It, Ohio. 


will really 


Father Who 


Honor For Farm Service 


EAR EDITOR: We have been farm 
folks and producers for the past thirty- 
five years. Having one boy in active service 


unmarried and physically fit, de- 
farm, we defi- 
no distinc- 
boys. 


and another, 
ferred to operate his 
nitely feel that there should be 
these two 


own 


tion in the treatment of 
Why not have some official badge or insignia 
in recognition of the farm producer? Also, 
how about a special agricultural service flag 
with a brown border to represent the soil? 


We feel this —V. L. P. 


Oregon. 


very strongly on 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 
by Emma Thomas Scoville 


Sunset with all its flame of gold and red 

Has slowly turned to softer shades; a light 

Wind stirs the leaves on trees that have held tight. 
The horses whinner, anxious to be fed 

Their oats and clover hay; high overhead 

The first pale stars pin-prick the azure height; 

A dog’s bark breaks the barnyard drone of night 
Anticipating meal of milk and bread. 


The pastel colors die out of the west; 

The pasture twinkles with the glowing fly 

Where bullfrogs croak. The soft moon-rays are dim 
As darkness spreads her slumber robe for rest. 
The farmer lifts his eyes up to the sky 

In awe at mysteries beyond earth’s rim. 


My Neighbor’s Tree 


EAR EDITOR: If 


| they will come back at you with letters that 








grandmother and | 


grandfather were to come back to life | 


today they would surely be amazed at the 


changes in this 


neighborhood. But I am | 


sure that there is one sturdy landmark they | 


would recognize—the Jone pine tree in our 


neighbor’s pasture. 

I can see that sturdy old pine from my 
kitchen window. It encourages me to carry 
It seems 


on when the going is too tough. 


so enduring, and it reminds me of the rugged | 


characteristics of my pioneer ancestors. It 
indicates that not everything is fleeting— 
some things are steadfast and enduring. 

It gives me confidence that my children 
continue to till the soil of these 
after I, too, am gone.—Farm 


) ork. 


fertile acres 


Mother, Neu 


“To a Farmer’s Wife in Russia” 
OULD you like to write to, and hear 
from, a Russian farm You 

can do so now if you just address your letter 
“To a Farmer’s Wife in Russia” and mail to 
Russian War Relief, 
York City. 
lish for 


national letter-writing program to commem- 


woman? 


you. This agency is sponsoring a 


11 East 35th St., New | 
Any reply will be put into Eng- | 


orate June 22, the second anniversary of the | 


war in Russia. 
swered, but you will know that yours was 
read, at least. 


N OUR farm we have one tired man”— 
from a letter by Mrs. Clarence G. Will- 
cox, New York. 





The Ten Dollar Letter. 


“This We Ask,”’ by the colored woman of Vir- 
ginia, was voted best letter in April, northerners 
and southerners alike applauding it. It wins $10, 
and ali others printed, $3 each. 


Not every letter may be an- | 
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CLOROX-CLEAN 


its hygienically 
clean!” 


Keep YOUR FAMILY HEALTHY... 
for America needs manpower on the 
job for Victory. That's the urgent re- 
quest of government leaders and 
health authorities. One easy, effective 
health precaution is to use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry germ “danger zones”. 

Clorox is intensified in germicidal ac- 
tion... it is free from caustic, an exclu- 
sive feature. And more, its extra-gentle 
bleaching action lessens rubbing in 
laundering ... thus prolonging life of 
linens. Clorox is concentrated for 
economy. Use as directed on label to 
avoid waste. There's only one Clorox. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX DEODORIZES (/ BLEACHES 


FREE FROM Caustic |__REMOVES STAINS 


hemical Co 


























Insure safe preservation 
of food in sturdy Presto 
Duraglas Jars and Presto 
Glass-Top Closures. Food 
touches glass only. Lab- 
oratory tested. Designed 
to seal your food until 
you serve it. 










For best results — 
get Cupples No. 10 
Topseal Jar Rings. 
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Dear Polly: We can have guests for our 
wedding reception but not for the ceremony 
because it will be in our small living room. 
Can I invite them just for the reception?— 
Gretchen, Texas. 


ES, indeed. The invitations would read 
much the same as for the wedding: “Mr. 
and Mrs. William Smith request the pleasure 
of your company at the wedding reception 
of their daughter Gretchen and Mr. John 
Alvin Dodge... 
* * iol 
Dear Polly: I think I could be more popu- 
lar at dances if I had something interesting 
to talk about.—Hattie, Arizona. 


bon don’t talk when you dance—not if 
you really like to dance. But, of course, it 
helps to be able to chat a little, I'll admit. 
As you go and come from the floor you'll 
talk of the music and generalities like that. 
Between dances talk of every day things: 
school, home-work, radio programs, home- 
town heroes—those are the things that every- 
one knows about and can talk about. 
ok * * 

Dear Polly: How can I get a war job for 
the summer?—Joan, Pennsylvania. 

EVERAL hundred thousand girls have 

found a real one right in their home 
gardens. (See “4-H Canners Jump Into The 
Fight” elsewhere in this issue.) 
» * * 

Dear Polly: What is the proper thing to 
say to a bride and groom?—Alice, North 
Dakota. 


be wish a bride much happiness and 


good luck. You congratulate a groom. 

(Please don’t congratulate a bride upon 
having earned a groom!) 
a * * 


Dear Polly: When a girl invites a boy to 
a dance, who does the thanking after the 
dance?—Virginia, Pennsylvania. 


S's E you are responsible for his having 
gone to the dance, I suppose he should 
thank you. But you had a good time, too, 
so maybe the thank-yous should come from 
both sides. 
ok * aK 

Dear Polly: I’m 14 and in the eighth 
grade. Am I too young to have parties? Is it 
unpatriotic to have parties?—Martha, Ohio. 


| ge are not too young. And it isn’t un- 
patriotic to want to have fun. Please 
do have an occasional informal party! It 
needn’t be expensive nor elaborate—just fun. 
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OF COURSE SHE /5— because there are 
3 sugar-saving ways to fill that empty jelly cupboard ! 















T-lf YoU DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... - 


First, find out how you can get extra sugar. And by using 
Sure-Jell and a little more sugar in proportion to fruit 
--. you actually get far more jelly per cup of ouput For é 
Sure-Jell’s 1% minute boil can’t “steam away” fruit Se 
juice! You get more jelly—9 glasses, not 6—beautiful, | 7 
fruit-flavored jelly ... better tasting, too! 











Z-/F YOU HAVE LIGHT CORN SYRUP... 


You can stretch jelly-making sugar more than twice as 
far by substituting light corn syrup for half the cups of 
sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! Such a great saving of 
sugar, obtainable only with powdered pectin, is the war- 
time way to use pectin .. 
America’s largest-selling powdered pectin product. 


. one reason Sure-Jell is 

















3-/F YOU HAVENT SUGAR NOW... 


Just can up fruit or juice without sugar now; store until 
you’ve saved enough sugar. Then make jam or jelly’ 
with Sure-Jell. For Sure-Jell folder giving complete, 
easy directions for canning fruit or juice without sugar, 
send your name and address, with 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to Sure-Jell, Dept. 306, Battle Creek, Michigan. 








SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! Yes, 
SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— 
you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 2 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! 


50% MORE JELLY from your juice and sugar 
with famous SURE-JELL—9 glasses instead of 6 
—when you use America’s largest selling pow- 
dered pectin product. 

USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS... the same 
every time ... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE—folder contain- 
ing 65 easy recipes—one for every fruit—home- 
tested by 2,100 women. 





HELP SAVE THE F 


Sateen ie teed 


mag FRONT CF 


A Product of General Foods 
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Sor WAR-TIME 
CANNING 


ALL-GLASS ' 
SAVE METAL! 7 «(2 








CAN all 
you can 
from your 
Victory 
Garden 


Rea) 


JARS, 
CAPS and RUBBERS 


BALL Ideal Jar: ‘‘Ideal” for all home- 
Canning this year because it saves vital 
metals. The glass top lasts as long as the 
jar. ‘“‘No-stretch"’ spring steel wire 
clamp. Easy to seal, easy to open. Many 
experienced home-canners will use no 
other. 


BALL No. 10 Glass Top Seal Jar: New, dif- 
ferent! Uses less metal and rubber 
Metal band should be removed after 12 
hours and re-used. Glass Top Seal clos- 
ures fit any Mason jar with smooth top 
edge, replacing all-metal closures. Buy 
oe separately for jars you have on 
and. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 


“THE BALL BLUE 
BOOK! Send 10c with 
your name and address 
for a Ball Blue Book of 
canning methods and 
recipes."’ 




















BEAUTIFUL, LADY-IN-CROCHET 


RCLUNCHEON 


CHOICE OF 
PINK OR BLUE 
CROCHET COTTON 


bis Af 


TO EMBROIDER 
AND CROCHET 


No.846—Magnificently designed, new and 
‘appealing Lady-in-Crochet Luncheon Set, 
ou will find easy and enjoyable to em- 
roider. Skirt and edging of cloth to be 
crocheted in simple stitches in choice of 
Pink or Blue. You will take pride in your 
finished hand work and glow with the 
compliments of your friends. Set consists 
of hemstitched cloth, 35x35 in. and 4 nap 
kins, 12x12 in. all stamped on fine durable 
art cloth. The embroidery floss and cro- 
chet cotton in Pink or Blue to complete the 
set, as well as complete instructions and 
embroidery needle are all included at only 
$1.00. Order by number, give choice of 
color. 100% satisfaction or money back 


HERRSCHNER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FREDERICK 
FRANKLIN STREET 


$08 $ 

















FARM 


Anchoring Clothes on Hangers—Wrap 
an old fruit jar ring around each end of a 
Then clothes will not 
North Dakota. 


dress hanger. 


Mrs. [. O. L., 


wooden 


slip off. 


Quick Pea Shelling—Take a large paper 
carton (size that quart fruit jars come in), 
and cut an opening the length of the roller 
clothes wringer in one side, about 
Place box on 
of opening 


of your 
two inches from the bottom. 
top of wringer with lower edge 
under the apron. Tighten rolls as for wring- 
Pour pods into the box. Start 
wringer and feed pods in. The pods go 
through and the peas pop back into the 
Michigan. 


ing clothes. 


box.—So Busy, 
Variation of Above—Put pea pods in a 
flour sack and dip in boiler of boiling water 
for three to five minutes. Then run pods 
through washing machine wringer, 
flower ends first. I have shelled 19 quarts 
in one hour this way.—Mrs. H. F., Oregon. 


your 


Easy Pin Feathering—Add a_ heaping 
tablespoon of baking soda to the scalding 
water in which you dip a fowl for picking. 
It then only takes a little rubbing to have 


the pin feathers vanish—Mrs. A. A. M., Ok- 


lahoma. 


waste time 
Cover the 





Cut Cleaning Time—Do not 
scouring burned pots and pans. 
burned spot with kitchen cleaning powder 
and put pan away for several days. The 
burned substance will then flake off without 
any scouring on your part.—J. C., New York. 


Another Method—If food accidentally 
burns on a saucepan, sprinkle with salt and 
for a few hours. The 
wash quite 


allow it to remain 
burned part will then 
easily, without any scouring, unless it has 
eaten into the surface of the pan.—Mrs. 


O. N. K., Oregon. 


away 


Quick Planning—I make a list of dishes 
most popular with my family and refer to 
it when puzzled over what to have for din- 
ner. I find that my table has more variety 
than when I trust to my memory and un- 
consciously get into a rut, serving the same 
dishes over and over again.—Mrs. P. L., 
Illinois. 

(It would save still more time if the list 
were divided under topics like Main Dishes, 


Cakes, Vegetables, etc.—Ed.) 


Green-Corn Seasoning—For the green 
corn season, fill a shaker with a salt and 
pepper mixture for table use. About % tea- 
spoon of pepper to 1 of salt is a popular 
proportion.—R. M. R., Pennsylvania. 
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UNGUENTINE 


Spread heavenly, soothing Unguen- 
tine over your sunburned skin and 
feel it UNburn the burn! 


* It Relieves the Pain 
* Fights Infection 
* Promotes Healing 


Keep a tube or jar handy wher- 
ever you go under the sun. At 
all drug stores. 






* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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-. and book 
IOYEARS YOUNGER 


® Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
| sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
on a money-back guarantee, Get BROWNATONE today. 


ayn Make Cheese 1c. 


FREE 
BOOK 


tells how 

















—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 
farm authority tells how 
simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 
sands now <7 their own cheese 
and have built profitable business 
fers from their surplus milk. Write for 
FREE book today. Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Depc. 526 Little Falls. N. V. 
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FROM OUR FARM KITCHEN 


Something new on soy beans goes into 
our Farm Kitchen file every week. Latest 
word from the United States Department of 
Agriculture is that three or four companies 
will soon put out retail packages (probably 
1 and 3-pound sizes) of soy flour and grits. 
(Our January story, “Spotlight on Soys,” 
gave recipes for using flour and grits. 

You've probably noticed the story else- 
where in the magazine this month about 
sprouted soybeans. In the Farm Kitchen 
we’ve sprouted both black and white varie- 
ties, using a flower pot with a piece of wire 
mesh in the bottom. To cook, heat a small 
amount of fat in a skillet and fry a few slices 
of onion in it. Add bean sprouts and 2 or 3 
tablespoons water. Cover, cook slowly 10 or 
15 minutes. They should be crisp and chewy. 


Cake-making seems a very non-essential 
industry these busy days, but a famous mill- 
ing company has developed a new method 
which takes less time and turns out beauti- 
ful, fine cakes, especially with recipes which 
they have de veloped for this method. It de- 
pends for its success upon having all in- 
gredients at room temperature, and is “easy 
as easy” with an electric mixer. A _ sturdy 
just so the 


mixing spoon is satisfactory, 

total beating time is the same. We tried 
their method on our sugar-saving cake: 

2 c. sifted cake Vz c. soft fat 


flour VY, c. honey 
3 tsp. baking powder '/, c. milk 
V2 tsp. salt 2 eggs 
V2 c. sugar | tsp. vanilla 
Sift all dry ingredients into a bowl. Add 
fat, honey and half of the milk (% c.). 
Beat. for two minutes, by the clock. Add 
eggs, unbeaten, remaining milk and vanilla. 
Beat two minutes more by ‘the clock. Bake 
at 350° F. as 2 small layers or a square. 


“Where can I get a pressure cooker?” 
is a question coming in every mail these days. 
The entire national supply is rationed, and 
a buyer must first get a permit from the 
County War Board. This Board will decide 
on the basis of who will make the best use 
of the canner. The more sharing, the better 
your chance of getting one. 

We inquired of leading manufacturers re- 
garding repairs. One says, “we can repair 
parts such as wing nuts and safety valves, 
but cannot replace the cover or bottom.” An- 
other company had very few spare parts left. 
None can repair any but its own make. 


To make 12 points’ worth of steak 
(14% lb. lean, ground, flank or round) serve 
10 or 12 persons, combine 114 c. dry bread 
crumbs soaked in 1 c. rich milk, with 3 tblsp. 
each chopped onion and celery tops or pars- 
ley cooked in meat drippings, 1 or 2 eggs, 
2 tsp. salt, and pepper. Shape in a loaf, bake. 


—THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 
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RHYMES FOR TRYING TIMES 





We're gardening for Victory 
Like nearly all our neighbors. 
We rake and hoe and cultivate... 
And quite enjoy our labors. 





To have it iced, and revel in 
That grand, full-bodied flavor. 

It’s plain to see why Lipton Tea 
Is what most people favor. 











AND FIRE FIGHTING 


@ For spraying and disinfecting, whitewashing, auto wash- 
ing, watering Victory Gardens, etc. Throws solid stream 
40 to 60 feet; spray up to 16 feet. A wonderful bilge pump 
for rowboats, sailboats and small launches. 


OAKES OCD STIRRUP PUMP 
Needed by every home, farm, factory. school and public 
building. More efficient and less expen- 
sive than fire extinguishers...and think 
of the many other uses! Complete with 
10-foot hose and two-way nozzle. 















Design, materials and construction ap- 
proved by OCD. §3.60 price set by OPA. 


OLD THROUGH HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY DEALERS 
Made by 
OAKES MFG. CO. 
TIPTON, IND. 
for 50 years manufacturers 
of Oakes Sanitized 
Poultry Equip- 
ment. 


And Big Money in Spare Time, Too! 


Ww t t this free, made 
eee ou o wear 





spare time showing to 
of scores of ie. ity, 
we ies. 
Write today for FREE SAMPLES. No 
needed. For quick action tell us about y 
; J.C. FIELD & S$ 
Harrison & Throop Sts., Dept, T-17' Chicago, tl, 


money 
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Then, when the tools are stowed away, 
(At dusk, or nearly nighttime) 

Ma makes delicious Lipton Tea— 
Oh boy! It’s just the right time... 





The reason why? Slow-ripening, 
For richness at its peak, girls! 
(Fast-ripened teas taste thin and flat) 
Get LIPTON Tea this week, girls! 


LIPTON TEA 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING BRAND 


TRY THE DELICIOUS LIPTON BLEND IN MODERN, 
NEW-STYLE LIPTON TEA BAGS, TOO! 


STOP TAKING 
LAXATIVES THAT GO 
TO EXTREMES! 


oME laxatives are 
too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. 
Others are too mild — 
they just don’t do you 
any good. But there’s 
one that strikes a 
happy medium. And 
that's.. Ex-Lax! Ex-Lax is thoroughly effec- 
tive—but it’s kind and gentle, too. It won't 
upset you; won't make you feel bad later 
on. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good—just 
like fine chocolate!...Only 10c or 25c a box. 


EX-LAX Strikes a 
‘HAPPY MEDIUM’ 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
—it’s just right! 





As a precaution, 
use only 
as directed, 

























Cushioned plastic beads on cotton-base 
-»» inete ... Cleans quickly. . . saves 
time . . . cannot rust or splinter. . . sani- 
tary. Available at band 10, hardware, 


grocery stores, etc. 
S COMPANY 


Orange, New Jersey 





For Canada: Meta! Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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SEVEN-YEAR RECORD SHOWS RESULTS OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


19391 


— 


Total acres 
Acres in crops 
In row crops (7 


a | ee 


In legumes (7%) 


Investment managed ($)........... 10,933 


Number dairy cows 


Poultry receipts ($) 


ri 4 


esi \) if ‘ 
AK 1 1 Gross income ($) 
i " l i Feed bought ($) 

4 


Labor hired ($) 


Total expense ($) 


Expenses per $100 gross income ($). 
Net farm income ($)..... 


Dairy receipts per cow ($) 


Total livestock receipts ($) 
Total crop receipts ($) 
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1938 


160 160 160 
132 141 136 

6 6 0 

63 62 74 
16 17 19 
10,726 10,444 10,204 
1 10 10 
113 89 96 
296 221 289 
1,702 1,476 1,593 
1,204 500 681 
3,266 2,106 2,367 
478 225 
81 51 

8 5 
2,439 1,491 
75 63 
826 * 876 


1936 1937 


160 


69 
635 





JUNE 


1940 1941 1942 
160 160 160 
142 135 127 

0 0 0 

52 59 70 
38 39 26 
9,718 10,162 9,952 
9 10 12 
122 159 187 
326 709 1,019 

1,684 2,601 3,850 
880 1,199 

2,639 3,918 
285 466 
91 90 

7 6 

1,482 2,034 
60 52 

1,058 1,884 








ome Lathrop (right) and county aout ANlen Goodbary (left) discuss the Lathrop farm program. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 
FarM MANAGEMENT 


CHANGES BOOSTED A good man- 
FARM INCOME ager doesn’t 

always need 
more acres to get more farm income. On 
the same acreage he can organize his farm 
business so that the land has a chance to do 
more. That’s a good way to manage now, 


with labor scarce, machinery hard to get, 
and production goals high. 

There’s a good example of this on 
Lathrop’s farm in Allen county, Kansas. 
of farm is 160 acres. In 1936, it was cropped 
about the same as other corn-belt farms. 

At: that time there were 134 acres in 
crops. About 13 acres were in row crops, 
about 109 acres in small grain, about 
38 acres in legumes. The crop 
long and straight, up over the hill. The 
was full. The net farm income was $906. 
Production costs were high for a farm of 
that size. 


Merle 


Size 


and 
rows were 


silo 


The Lathrops decided to make some 
changes. Mr. Lathrop started carrying mem- 
orandum books and pencil in his pocket. 
Notes jotted down in these books were 


transferred to his farm record books. 

One of the first moves made toward better 
management was a change in the cropping 
system. Instead of planting in straight rows, 
crops were planted on the contour following 
terrace lines. Finally, row crops were done 
away with entirely. The silo is empty now, 
because legumes and pasture provide feed 
with less cost. One-fifth of all the cropland 
is in legumes for pasture and hay. 

As a result, less feed is bought in propor- 
tion to gross livestock receipts. The busi- 
ness is built around the dairy herd and cash 
crops. Flax is the big cash crop, wheat sec- 
ond. These crops work well in the rotation 
with the equipment and labor available. 

The machinery cost per crop acre has come 
down. The net farm income has moved up 
to nearly three times what it was in 1936. 


Total livestock and poultry receipts have 
increased. 

Hired labor, since 1936, 
more than two months for any one year. 

The gradual change in the management of 
the Lathrop farm is shown in the table at 
the top of the page, a summary of the farm 
for the past years. Besides 
his farm records in his management, 
Lathrop makes up his tax 


from them every year. 


has not exceeded 


business seven 
using 


Mr. 


schedule 


income 


Number’ of small litters 
dropped sharply on the Wil- 
liam Alber farm, Pawnee 
county, Nebraska, after Alber started ear- 
marking and saving gilt pigs from litters of 
He believes good gilts from a 


BIGGER 
LITTERS 


e ight or more. 


large uniform litter make better breeding 
stock than an exceptionally good individual 


from a small or uneven litter. An average of 
more than nine pigs farrowed per litter backs 


him up. 


The war 


‘double 


effort gets a 
contribution 

from the Pucek family, 
who live near Wisconsin. The fam- 
ily, of Slavonian descent, lives on a 100-acre 
farm which the Puceks have operated for 17 
Cultivated crops this year consist of 


THEY FARM 
AT NIGHT 


Sussex, 


years, 


20 acres of corn, three acres of peas, three 
acres of beets, one acre of potatoes. There 


are 37 cows to be milked, 17 hogs to take 
care of, and there is hay to make. 

Most of the farm work is done at night, 
because the father is not well, and the three 
children—Mary, Steve and John—work eight 
hours a day, six days a week, in a defense 
plant in Milwaukee, 19 miles away. An- 
other married brother, who lives a few miles 
works at the same defense plant and 
farm at busiest times. 
at night; the tractor is 


away, 
helps on the home 
Field work is done 


equipped with lights. In the morning the 
members of the family get up at four. Mary 


does the housework and the two boys get the 
milking out of the way by 6.30. At eight 
o’clock all three start work in the defense 
plant. The men are moulders. Steve (17) is 
one of the best moulders the foundry has 
ever had. Mary is a grinder. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Phillips were 
first prize 


When 
Luther 
awarded the 
of $50 in the annual Polk County (North 
Carolina) Farm Improvement Contest for 
1942, it was found that they had indeed lived 
a busy life last year. 

They built a new home, barn and smoke- 
house; graded the lawn and built a_ rock 
retaining wall; installed an electric pump in 
a new pump house; put in a kitchen sink; 
bought an electric washing machine; bought 
new shades, curtains, rugs, a living room suite 
and bedroom suite; painted the new house. 


SOME SPARE 
TIME, TOO 


They cared for a young orchard of 550 
peach trees; grew 12 bales of cotton; pro- 


duced 250 bushels of corn; plowed under 15 
acres of lespedeza and Austrian winter peas; 
took down an old house in the yard and used 
the tin to roof the new barn; sold a “plug” 
mule for $150, and bought a matched pair 
for $500; grew enough hay all livestock 
with five tons to sell; cleared $66 in selling 
sorghum syrup and $72 from pulp wood; cut 
all the lumber used in the new buildings from 
the home woodlands; 
fruits and vegetables and 
serves and jellies. 

Other than all that, Mr. 
spare time working as a relief 
nearby prison camp, earning $200. 


ior 


conserved 304 cans of 
30 pints of pre- 


Phillips used his 
guard at a 


Tung trees planted ten 
years ago along fence 
rows by D. R. Johnson, 
Picayune, Mississippi, produced tung nuts 
that were worth $365.35 in 1940, $342.65 in 
1941, and $570.39 in 1942. There was no ex- 
pense except to pick the nuts up and haul 
them to market. Elmer Mitchell (also Pica- 
yune) set 98 tung trees along his fence rows 
six years ago and sold nuts worth $150.55 
last year. 


CASH FROM 
FENCE ROWS 





JUNE 
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ie goin, baby!” 


‘QO it goes, on a dozen fronts—American industry 
\ backing up American men with fire-power, with 
a rising flood of war tools and transport, with a 


heightening volume of all kinds of ordnance. 


The Fisher contribution to this effort, in terms of 


volume, is huge. But volume alone fails to tell the 
whole story of the Fisher effort. For the long-acquired 
skills of the Fisher craftsmen are today playing a 
part of national importance. They have a vital and 


specific value of their own. 


Our country’s leaders realize that it takes precision 


men to do a job precisely—that extreme standards 


Boe wR AL 


First in the automotive in- 


with three stars, Fisher has 
also been awarded the Army- 
Navy “E”’ for its ahead-of- 
schedule tank production. 


of mathematical exactness must be met in order to 
surpass the technical excellence of our enemy’s war 
machines. And Fisher, as a precision center, has 
been honored with a number of very difficult assign- 


ments, 


Our fighting men are doing the big job. But the 
vicious snick of our well-turned breech-blocks, the 
roar of our tanks, 
the bark of our 


anti-aircraft guns 






are music to their 


oars. amamtnl 
BORY BY 


Me@eg?ToOoR 5S. 


dustry to fly the Navy «E" 

















TO RELIEVE 
THE DISTRESS OF 
SIMPLE PILES 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 





The makers of Unguentine offer a na- 
tionally recognized product—Unguentine 
Rectal Cones—to relieve the burning pain 
and discomfort of simple piles or hem- 


orrhoids. 


Millions of Unguentine Rectal Cones have 
been sold .. . because they help bring quick re- 
lief... help guard against infection...and pro- 
mote healing. Try a package of 12 Unguentine 
Rectal Cones—and if you do not get prompt 
relief, consule your physician. 


Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By the Makers of *Unguen 





350 Cuts 2 <S L 
a Minute <A 






“TV , 


NP ESZ 





y7 4 9 Yd 
The OTTAWA 
Driven through safety clutch control from any 
power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 
fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 

Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 


Make big money sawing wood while fuel is 
high. Turn your wood lot into cash. Help 
save other fuels needed to win the war. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
D617 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 


LACK HELP? 


WORM PIGS 
Easily—Quick/y 


Easy to get feed- 























consuming large 
roundworms. Mix 
genuine Dr. Sals- 


bury’s HOG OIL : ~ 
For Large Round- .Sfre 
worms in feed. Buy {OBURY’S 
at feed and drug 0 

stores, hatcheries. 5 ~ Oll 
“ARGE Ro 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Chartes City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 


UND WORM; 





PRECISION 


ELEcrric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Farm News ann Comment 


(Continued from page 16) 
and the Extension Service in a campaign to 
need for good timber, as well 
owners to take advan- 


meet the war 


as to enable woodlot 


tage of present prices as a means to get 
waste timber off the back lots and generally 
thin their trees. 

“We're right in the middle of the peeling 
season now,” a spokesman for the Forest 


Service said. “Sap is flowing freely and bark 


can be stripped. But the season will be over 


by mid-July, especially in the northeastern 
states where the wood shortage is most se- 
vere because of industrial demands. Conse- 
quently, the Forest Service is breaking with 
seasonal tradition, and urging farmers to do 
is much lumbering as possible this spring 
and ea summer. The motto of this drive 
for farm wood is ‘One 
More I in Five.’ 

“Some idea of the 
need for any and all 
kit ds wood is 
given in figures re- 
cently released by 
the WPB. More than 
1.400.000 truckloads 
of puly wood are 
needed to supply the 
paperboard used in 
packaging Lend- 


Lease and munitions 


shipments this year. 


Each_ | ship 


200.000 feet of 


ibe rty 
uses 
lumber, and each 


Commando cargo 


plane 40,000 board 
feet. An average New 
England spruce tree 
yields enough nitro- 


cellulose to 
the powde! tor thirty- 
shells or 


prov ide 


five 10 mm. 
7,500 Garand  ecar- 
tridges So wood 
serves across the 


of the 


whole « x panse 


war program.” 
In order to keep 
farm lumbering in 

line with conserva 

tion practices, the Forest 
its Marketing Assistants 
the campaign. These experts, and 
70 of them east of the Mississippi, make in- 
spections of tree stands, mark the ones that 
are worth marketing, then find the mills 
needing available timber for war contracts: 
a good price. There is no charge for 
the marked trees are cut. 


Service is placing 
at the disposal of 


there are 


result 
their service: only 


instead of the usual mill practice of a “lump- 


sum” sale. 
Minimum diameters of hardwoods to be 


cut for pulp should be 8 inches at breast 
height. the Service advises. The minimum 
for timber hardwoods is down to 13 inches 


at the level. 
“There’s a market for just about any kind 
spokesman con- 


Same 
of tree these days,” the 
cluded. “There’s even a big demand for dog 
woods to be used for shuttle blocks in the 
clothing mills. The reserves of boxwood logs. 
especially in the Northeast, are at the vanish- 





Who has an older windmill, in 
as good shape as this one on Smoke be 


Brothers’ farm, Porter county, Indiana? 
Put up in 1885, it has been oiled 
regularly and painted now and then. 


ing point; sawmills are running far below 
capacity. 

Work in the farm woodlot this 
is not only a patriotic duty, but it 
offer the best generation 
to sell good logs for their most profitable 
use, to clean excess off the farm, to 
put stands into shape and make the whole 


summer 
will 


opportunity in a 
wood 


: ” 
operation pay. 


FARM MACHINERY CHANGES 


that 
farm 


PB apparently has discovered 
shortage of 
that guess are un- 
official reports from Washington the first 
week in May, to the effect that WPB is 
working on plans to ease the badly mis- 
managed farm machinery situation. 


there is a_ serious 


equipment. Supporting 


The plan being 
talked about would 
let the farm equip- 
ment industry oper- 


ate on a basis of 
around 75% of the 
1941 output, starting 
July 1. items 
might be higher than 
75%, and some lower. 

Speculation is that 


Some 


a new WPB order 
around June 1 will 
also wipe out two 
other things that have 
been under fire—con- 
centration of manu 
facture and = county 
rationing. Big com- 


panies would be per- 
mitted to return to 
the manufacture of 
practically all items, 
which they say they 
can do without 
fering in any way 


inter- 
with war contracts 
undertaken. Increases 
in manufacture would 


based on the 
USDA survey of what 
farmers actually need. 

The increased man- 
ufacture would do 
away with the need for county rationing and 
distribution, but farmers might still have to 
get certificates of necessity in order to pur- 
chase. 

At a meeting of farm equipment officials 
and representatives of USDA in 
May 3, there was intimation that companies 
having corn pickers would be allowed to dis- 
tribute them through regular channels of 
trade, subject to future state allotment. The 
Chicago meeting was called to iron out the 
distribution of a scanty supply of pickers, 
now that AAA restrictions 
have been removed. 

HAY SHORTAGE AHEAD? 

IVESTOCK Oregon are 

alarmed at a probable hay shortage of 
250,000 tons confronting them when feeding 
operations begin next fall. Hay-consuming 
animal units show a net increase of 121,000 


Chicago, 


corn-growing 


operators of 


during the past four years, while the acreage 
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‘Timely Lubrication will seve 
your tlaying machinery” 


Says Mr. W. C. Krueger, Agricultural Extension Engineer of Rutgers University, New Jersey 


“Lubrication of haying machinery at regular intervals 
prevents rapid wear, breakdowns, loss of time and 
money,” says Mr. Krueger. “Fast moving bearings like 
that of the pitman in the mower should be eP 
lubricated once an hour. The knifehead bear- 
ing should be lubricated every 2 hours. The 
reel and rake bar bearings on the side delivery 
rake should be lubricated every five hours. 
Other bearings on haying machinery should 





be lubricated once a day. “If farmers could see how 
rapidly bearings are worn down through inadequate 
lubrication, they would carry out the above schedule.” 
Mr. Krueger is one of the “field marshals” 
of the “farm machinery front” whose recom- 
mendations Texaco is glad to print in the in- 
terest of farm machinery conservation. 

Note: It is not the policy of Mr. Krueger or Rutgers University 


to sponsor any poets and nothing in this advertisement should 
be s0 construed, 


eR. — 
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LUBRICATE THE PITMAN every hour. It 
revolves at high speed, needs a lubri- 
' cant that will stick to the job in all 
' weathers and temperatures. Texaco 
Marfak has that quality. It also re- 
sists water-wash., Frequent lubrication 
pushes out dust and grit that collects 
at bearing edges, preventing wear. 


. Lia 
IF MAIN DRIVE GEARS of your side de- 
livery rake are exposed, as illustrated 
above, coat them with Texaco Crater. 
| This lubricant defies weather condi- 
f tions — sticks on the job. If gears are 
enclosed, use Texaco Thuban, the 
BE. gear oil you need for your tractor, 
truck or car. 
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LUBRICATE KNIFE HEAD BEARINGS on your 
mower every 2'\/, hours. If this bear- 
ing has a pressure gun fitting, frequent 
lubrication prevents the formation of 
a “dirt collar” which can act as a 
grinding compound and cause rapid 
wear. If lubrication is by oil hole, 
clean the oil hole before lubricating. 






GO OVER YOUR HAY LOADER with your 
oil can (or grease gun, if it has the 
necessary fittings) once a day. If 
equipped with oil holes, use the oil 
you have for your tractor. If your 
loader has pressure gun fittings, use 
Marfak, Texaco’s all-weather lubri- 
cant. 
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MARFAK RAKE BAR BEARINGS on your 
side delivery rake every five hours. 
Marfak not only cleans the bearings 
and fills them with a film of wear-re- 
sisting lubricant, but it also forms 
protective “seals” around the open 
ends of the bearings keeping out dust 
and dirt. 








ASK YOUR TEXACO MAN fora : 
set of Texaco’s new lubrication : 
guides for haying machinery. ¢ 
They tell you at a glance, when i 
and where to lubricate each 

vital part. These guides are 

FREE. Get a set today. 


a. 
’ =) Fa 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
every Sunday night. 
See your local news- | 
paper for time and 
station. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Led., Montreal, Canada 
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CHECK 


FRESH 


BOG ® 
SPAVIN 


PROMPTLY 





Keep horse at work 


@ To check fresh bog spavin you 1 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

When first noticed, rub Absorbine on 
the puffy hock to stimulate local circu 
lation. This increases blood flow in the 
area and reduces swelling. Also apply 
an Absorbine poultice for 3 hours. Re- 
peat the treatment twice daily until the 
swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. For 
over 50 years many experienced horsemen 
and veterinaries have used Absorbine to help 
check windgall, curbs, thoroughpin and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles and to help prevent 
them from becoming permanent, painful 
afflictions. Only $2.50 for a LONG-LAST- 
ING BOTTLE. On sale at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





















® Because of the 
action that takes 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 


It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners 
It’s free. For complete information just 
address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. JJ, Canton, Ohio 





Sani-Flush 


SCOURING 





Doctor's 4-Way Relief Acts INSTANTLY 
Dr, Scholl’s Zino- 










pads instantly stop ain fiying 
tormentingshoe 1. Sends ef moves corns 
friction; lift pain- | 2, Quickly re 
ful pressure; keep nts corns, sore toes 
routoot-hsppy! 3. Preve sight shoes 

st but a trifle, 
At Drug, Shoe, 4. Eases M9 

Department Stores. 
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*‘Perhaps your readers will be amused by these signs with double meaning which 


| photographed while on vacation last summer,” 


dec rease 


hay produc tion shows a 
‘ re Most of the change has 
ta place in the past two years. 
Res] ling to requests for increased acre- 
0 nter legume seed crops, potatoes, 
fiber and seed flax and edible peas, has been 
resp for most of the loss in hay acre 
Last winter hay was shipped in from points 
as distant as Montana. Dairymen and beef 


may have to de- 
as much as 100,000 head 
through the 


cattle operators say they 
herds by 


feed them 


OPAddled... 


‘ee ASTERN pea crop is expected to be far 
fi this vear bec ause ofl the shortage of 


crease thei 


in order to winter. 


fertilizer. Reason for that, economists com- 
plain. is due to shortage of labor at fertilizer 
plants, particularly in Baltimore, where 
wages were frozen at 60c an hour despite the 


fact that the going wage for unskilled labor 


an hour. 


SCRAP STILL BADLY NEEDED 


in the city is 90« 


lot of 


[7 PB thinks there is qos a scrap 
n farms—and that’s right. WPB chal- 
lenged farm paper editors to tt the farm 


scrap started toward the steel mills, and the 


outcome of the challenge was a Farm Press 
Scrap Committee, which is trying to accom- 
plish the goal of 3.000.000 tons set by Donald 
Nelson. The deadline is July 1. 

The goal can be reached and the steel 


mills can go on turning out ships. tanks and 


munitions if every farmer will do these two 
things soon 

1. Pile up all the discarded implements 
and odd pieces of unused steel and iron. If 


you need some of the implement parts for 


replacements or repairs. take them off and 
scrap the useless material. 

2. Sell the pile to a junk dealer. If you 
cant locate a junk dealer, call your farm 
machinery dealer, or your county agent, or 


your local scrap committee, and ask where 

you can sell the scrap pile. 

GIRLS AT THE FARM FRONT 
ROM the Youth Section of the American 


1 Life 
posal for an organization of farm girls known 
as the “Gaffs” “girls at the 
farm front.” 

The “Gaffs” would enroll farm 
Dad and others what farm girls 
can really contribute to the all-out war effort 
taking over certain farm respon- 
farm in the 


Country Association comes the pro- 


which stands for 


girls who 


want. to show 
“« 


at home, by 


sibilities, or even managing the 


absence of a brother or father in the armed 
forces. 

Members of the “Gaffs” would have uni- 
forms, or wear pins or sleeve bands—just 





writes Ronald Eyrich, Wisconsin. 


which is not yet decided. Many farm girls 
are already doing what the “Gaffs” would 


stand for. Farm girls are asked to discuss the 


idea at their club meetings 
AG. COLLEGES HARD HIT 


left agricultural 
schools may 


YO MANY students have 
S college for the 

be forced to discontinue 
fall. Illinois 
1,100 to less than 275, 


war that the 
regular classes next 
has dropped from 


from 1.240 


enrollment 
Ohio State 


to 300, Purdue from 1,200 to 375. Plans are 
to keep key faculty people in their posts, 
expand research and educational projects 


among working farmers. 


WORLDWIDE 

HERE 
the International Food Conference 
ing at Hot Springs, Va., on May 18, that the 
safest thing to say is that knows 
what is off—perhaps not even the 


AAA? 


are sO many rumors concerning 


open- 


nobody 
coming 
conferees themselves. 

Press agents at the State Department insist 
that the sessions will be “truly exploratory,” 
and that its first 
not to decide policies or to make com- 
But “off the 


goal will be 


purpose is to get informa- 


tion, 


mitments. record” guesses are 


that the creation of a world- 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 








Food rationing is making trouble in 
the Tumbledown home, but maybe not 
for the reason you think. Peter is furi- 
ous because he can’t sell rationed food 
without collecting coupons if his ordi- 
nary sales exceed $75 a month. How- 
ever, Peter seldom has sold that much 
in three months, let alone one, so that 
it is a litthe hard to see what he is mad 
about. To soothe his frayed nerves, Peter 
has been fishing most of the time when 
he should have been planting corn. 
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POWERING THE BOMBERS OF VICTORY — 
With Chevrolet-Built Pratt & Whitney Engines 


lor many months, Chevrolet craftsmen have been hard 
at work on the manufacture of Pratt & Whitney engines 
for America’s powerful bombers and fighting planes. 

Chevrolet’s production schedule, already large, was 
recently increased five-fold. 

[t’s important to build these engines quickly—and in 
great quantities—but it’s even more important to build 
with quality. For our fighting men want their equipment 
ready and they also want it right. 

At least, that is the way we of Chevrolet feel about all 
the many different kinds of war equipment we are manu- 
facturing today; and you may be certain we are meeting 


i CHEVROLET 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


. buy, Us. 


. WAR BONDS * 


AND STAMPS * 


the demand for quality, just as we are meeting the 
demand for quantity. 

For example, in every Pratt & Whitney airplane 
engine we build there are over 6,000 individual parts. 
Over 6,000 of them! And our engineers, craftsmen and 
supervisors handle every part with surpassing care— 
hold it to the finest limits of precision. 

So... when our fighting men fly a bomber powered 
by Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines, or use any 
other type of Chevrolet-built equipment . . . they will 
find that it serves with a fidelity matching their own. 















A COLLAR-PAD IS MY 


FIGHTING GEAR 






ime is precious. Do 
not take a chance on los- 
ing an hour from sore 
shoulders — or collar 
choke. Use collar pads 
on your horses and mules 
to keep the home plows 


turning. 
1-F-4 


FREE BREATHing 





Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 
Uhth Kiust Pronfed Rad Hooks 


wv 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS AND COLLAR CHOKE 





| either, 

















LUMB Axes were 
made for easier 
chopping, safer use— 
and longer life. Peter 
4 McLaren’s Manual 
t tells how to care for 
your axe—to sharpen 
it properly and keep 
it in the right condi- 
. tion. 10¢ at your 
\ hardware dealer. 
\ Or send 10¢ to 
F. R. Plumb, 
4906 James 
St., Phila., 
Penna. 


HAMMERS 

HATCHETS - 
SLEDGES 

AXES 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 
FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 


laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed 
such handicaps. FAS- 
powder to 


talk, eat, 
and embarrassed by 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 


(, yHAIR OFF 





al 
Face ¢ Chin e Arms @ Legs 
I had ugly hair... was unloved... dis- 
couraged. Tried many different products... even 


razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, **How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem,’ ’ explains the method : and proves acti ual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O a 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. H-30. Chicago 
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wide AAA, patterned after the preachments 
of Henry Wallace and probably engineered 
by him in person. 


Other “mouthpieces” at USDA shy away 
from the roar that “no farmers are included 
in the U. S. delegation,” by pointing out that 


no foreign countries are sending farmers 
and that the inclusion of Murray D. 
Lincoln, secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation gives the U. S. “more of a repre- 
sentative of the farmer than any other coun- 
try will have.” (Mr. Lincoln himself denies 
that he is an out-and-out farmer representa- 
tive, guesses he was selected by the White 
House because of his belief in “the phil- 
abundance as against the _his- 
of scarcity.”) 


osophy of 
toric theory 
In addition to 


Lincoln, members of the 


U. S. delegation are Judge Marvin L. Jones, 
chairman of the conference, assistant Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization (wheel-horse 
for New Deal farm policies in the House of 


Representatives while Wallace was Secretary 
of Agrici rye Paul H. Appleby, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture (a “Wallace man”): 
William L. ¢ ‘aa on, assistant Secretary of 
| Commerce: and Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 


reon-cgel il (held the 


York sta when FDR was governor). 


same post in New 


BLACK MARKET'S TAKE 
ipparently favorites 


i - FI as veal are appare 
lack market operators; their kills 


durin: “a4 may have run as high as 
total U. S. slaughter. 

Despite the large increase in beef animals 
1941-42, cattle dressed under federal 


25° of the 


during 
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April totalled 800,000 head, 
a decrease of 16% from the inspected slaugh- 
ter of 956,000 head in April, 1942. With 
calves, the decrease was even sharper, ap- 
proximately 25%. There was only a slight 
decrease in hog and sheep slaughter. 


MIXED FEED 
| pe FARM MACHINES (a tractor 


and a grain drill) placed in the Rosen- 
Science and Industry, 
by Oliver Farm 
released 


inspection this 


Museum of 
Jackson Park, Chicago, 
Equipment Company, have been 
for farm use this summer, company officials 
Tractors and equipment loaned to 
colleges for classroom 


wald 


announce, 
various agricultural 
and experimental work were released and 
sold for farm work early last year. 

Curb on Rotenone insecticides has been 
Gardeners can buy a 
without declaring 
Restrictions are 


removed, so Victory 
pound or pint (or 
what it is to be used for. 
still in force for larger amounts. 

Sheep-Shearing schools for 
ranchers, farmers and hands were attended 
by about 150 in April. If there is a shortage 
of professional shearers, these men can take 


less) 


Montana 


over. 
Leon 
now has a job with 
America, Inc. 
government regulations for its 


Henderson, first head of OPA, 
Research Institute of 
function is to interpret 
35,000 mem- 


whose 


bers. 

First Carload of domestic sage has been 
shipped out of the Yakima Valley, Wash., 
from the Clark & Price place near Buena. 


From ten acres 28,000 lbs. were harvested. 











YOUNG FARMERS 








Great Bend F. F. A. (Kansas) taught a 
class of 38 city boys in operation and care of 
tractors and farm equipment, and sponsored a 
class for farm girls, in which 20 girls enrolled. 


Twelve-pig Litter sold by Bill Christian, 
F, F. A. member at Quitman, Mississippi, 
weighed 2,518 pounds. The pigs were 175 
days old, were crossbreds (Poland China x 
Duroc Jersey), and had been self-fed on corn, 


tankage 


Potato Plan used by New Market (Vir- 
ginia) F, F. A. chapter: Member furnishes 
land and equipment, has all responsibility and 
Chapter buys the seed and fer- 
potatoes. 
potatoes 


and peanut meal. 


management, 
plant and dig 
divide dug 


tilizer he Ips to 
Member and chapter 
half and half. 


To Finance Projects, F. F. A. 
at Beloit, Kansas, borrow money from local 
banks and credit Thus they es- 
tablish a credit rating, which should help in 
activities. The Kiowa chap- 
shares of stock 


Associa- 


members 
associations. 


future business 
ter, Chetopa, Kansas, owns 17 
in the Chanute Production Credit 


tion. 


All Out For Bonds! At Woodlawn, Vir- 
cinia, F. F. A. members met in front of the 
school and marched to the postoflice to buy 
On the way, they discussed 
enough 


defense stamps. 
means by which they 


stamps to turn into bonds. 


could get 


A Banking System was established by the 
F. F. A. chapter at Ferndale, California. 
Boys bring their money to school for deposit 
on Thursdays. The chapter adviser gives 
each boy a receipt for his money, and on 


from the local bank 


Friday a representative 


Boys who never miss a 
for their 


calls for deposits. 
Thursday for a year get a big “T” 
shirt from the chapter. 


To Provide Feed for chapter livestock, 
the Hollister F. F. A., California, bought 
2,000 sacks of barley, a half-carload of yel- 
low dent corn, a carload of kafir, and also 
dried cull prunes. Then the boys bought a 
co-operative grinder and mixer and rebuilt 
an old car to furnish power. 


How to get hurt 
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Get in front of the cutter bar of the 

mowing machine to clean tangled 

grass out of a clogged sickle. If you 

want to make a real mess, leave the 
mower in gear. 
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Change Over Steel-Wheel Tractors to Rubber 





HERE IS THE NEW GOVERNMENT RULING: 


The Department of Agriculture, the Office of the Rubber Director and the 
Office of Price Administration have instructed local Rationing Boards to 
authorize the conversion of steel-wheel tractors to rubber tires providing 
farmers obtain a certification from their local Agriculture County War 
Board that the conversion from steel to rubber is: 


1. Necessary to operate tractors on highways between farms. 


2. Necessary because of the type of soil or topography, pro- 
viding tractors were purchased after May 1, 1942. 


HERE IS THE U.S. FARMWAY TRACTOR TIRE 





U.S. TIRES for your Car 


As a reminder: If your tires cannot be 
recapped, and your gas ration book en- 
titles you to 240 miles or less per month, 
you are eligible for grade III tires (used 
or recapped); if your gas ration book en- 
titles you to 241 miles or more per month, 
you are eligible for the best grade I tires 
—sucu as the U. S. Royal Master. 


Share Your Car 


Farmers everywhere are cooperating in 
share-the-car pools. Many trips to town 
have to be made alone but some of them 
can be planned with neighbors. Every 
trip shared is just that much rupber and 
gasoline saved. 


This new type tractor tire is becoming known everywhere for its perform- 
ance under all kinds of operating conditions. Your certificate entitles you 
to the best. It will pay you to buy the leader in quality. Here’s why: 


1. MORE PULLING POWER. The extra long, wide lugs have been found best for gripping 
the ground and giving the maximum pulling power. 


2. SELF CLEANING. These new tread lugs are scientifically designed with depressed 
center cleats that not only help expel mud and dirt but also improve traction. 


3. WEARS LONGER —Whether pre-war or war-built tires, “U.S.” is famous for the 
extra wearing qualities that are engineered into the tread. 


NOTE: To make your tires last longer, 
keep tractor under cover when not in use. 


SHARE YOUR TRACTOR rusier-rises tractors, well adapted to 


highway travel between farms, can speed production on your neighbors’ farms that 
are not tractor-equipped. Help solve the critical machinery problem by sharing 
your tractor, 





U. S. ROVAL MASTER 


U.S.TIRES for your Truck 


As a reminder: If your truck is necessary 
in hauling food and other raw materials, 
and your tires cannot be recapped, 
you are entitled to buy the best new 
truck tires on the market—such as the 
U.S. Royal Fleetway, famous for its long 
mileage. 


Share Your “ruck 


Here’s where the biggest saving in gasoline 
and rubber can be made, Before any half- 
empty load is hauled to town, check with 
your neighbors. Truck tires take a lot of 
the same rubber needed by the Army. Let's 
share and save together. 





U.S. ROYAL FLEETWAY 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN of a local, independent 


business—built on experience, knowledge, skilled 
H service and products of quality. x x x 


—~=_——< 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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KEROSENE STOVES 


34 oO Ss KEROSENE STOVES 
AND OVENS | 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
inconstruction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking = | 
heat—clean—no ete: | 
smoke...soot.....or . 
odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens 
BUY BOSS— gare sveteie | 
BUY QUALITY! = tuel and food 
HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHI0 } 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 


{WARTIME CORNS 
MORE PAINFUL 


\__ unless you get after 
the “core” 























& GAS RATIONING 
x FEWER DELIVERIES 
* Less TRANSPORTATION 






Here’s quick relief that 
helps remove “core” 


while you walk 


CORNS aggravated by today’s 
“ extra walking are apt to get 
bigger, more painful. Home- 


{ 
Le 
posing removes only the top, Lf § 
eaves the ‘‘core’’ behind. In- 
stead, get aioe ler Medicated 
Corn Plasters! Blue-Jay works 

while you walk; quickly relieves ‘pain; gently 
softens and loosens the corn so it may be easily 
removed, including the pain-producing core.* Get 
ew nige 2 at any drug or toilet goods counter 
today. Costs only a few cents per corn. 


© Stubborn cases may require 
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& BLA 
Division of The Kendall Company 


I'll not thrash — 


through fonight 
WITH 


ECZEMA 
TORTURE 


That’s the spirit! At night, when that itch and 
sting drive you frantic, apply Poslam freely 
wherever fiery eczema patches break out. The 
oily base of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
holds it on the skin while its soothing medication 
quickly brings comfort. Many doctors recommend 
Poslam. Only 50¢, at your druggist’s. 

























Free: -Generous sample, write: Poslam, Dept. 
6-F. 254 West 54th Street, New York City. 
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MEET THE SERGEANT! 


(Continued from page 34) 


“T was going to explain,” Sadie went on, 
*t] I elderly aunt and I live alone on 
a far nine miles from town.” 

‘You mean—you live by yourselves—on 
a farm? No men folks?” 

Sad wk her head. “I lost my mother 
som ago, and my father died last year. 
I have no brothers or sisters, so the farm was 
left to 1 I have good neighbors, and | 
hire help when I need it. I raise chickens 
and a le ind [ get along. I like it.” 

H was eyeing her shrewdly. “I come 
from a farm mysel up near the border. 
but | we had nine in the family, and we 
nevel 1 get the work all done.” 

“It takes organizing.” Sadie observed. 

He 1 softly “Maybe that’s the 
iflis we I i 

K { sad Cine s glowed. The car 
was climbing the slow grade. “You haven't 
told me your name,” she said 

“TI name is Bergstrom. They hung 
Eusta 1 me before | was big enough to 
fight. I get Ace mostly, and that ain’t so 
bad, ey if it don’t mean anything.” 

He | t a cigarette, inhale d deeply, and 
settled back in the seat. “I had quite a 
time shaking Al,” he said, as if he were 
merely thinking aloud. And then, “Nice 
roads you have up here. You ought to see 
the roads we have up north.” 

Sadie laughed. “We leave this road in 
a minute. Then we have four miles of dirt. 
And 3 ight to see it after a rain.” 

Presently they could look down into a 


valley, at the bottom of which lay a small 


lake like a jewel in the early evening. 


“Gosh, if old Al could only see that!” 
“You think a lot of this Al, don’t you?” 
“They don’t come any better. He’s my 


sergeant. He’s older than me, and he takes 
to kicking me around when I don’t behave, 
but he’s a right guy.” 

They were dropping down the side of the 
hill, and Sadie nodded toward the farther 
side of the lake, where a house stood half 
hidden among “That’s where I 
live,” she told him. 

“Say, if I had a place 


the trees. 


like that—.” His 
voice faded away. 

“You'll have one some day, if you wish 
hard enough.” 

He was silent for a moment. “I 
that’s something people like you can’t un- 
derstand. We don’t let ourselves think about 
what we'd like to have some day. We shut 
a little door on all that when we join up. 
We just give up wishing—for the duration.” 

No, no! Sadie protested silently, without 
hope, without wishing,—there is no living. 


guess 


Sie was thinking about it 


still when they drew up in front of the old 


farmhouse that clung to the side of the hill. 
In the sunset glow of the living room, 


Ace Bergstrom stood and looked about him 
while Sadie tossed her jacket aside and went 
into the kitchen with her parcels. Aunt Sue 
came in to be introduced, then disappeared— 
she stayed in her own part of the house so 
much that it was almost like living alone. 
“Can’t I lend a hand here?” Ace asked 
Sadie opened the ice 


from tl doorway. 


box. “If you really want to do something, 
you can go to Regans’ for the milk and 


cream,” she suggested. “Molly hasn’t brought 


it. Look, 


there’s a path along the shore—” 


She led him to the doorway and showed 
him where the path skirted the lake. Then 
she watched him walk away and stand for a 
moment against the water-and-sky spread of 
color, one hand lifted to his brow. What 
secret thoughts did he dwell in then, the 
soldier? 


the image, and went back to the 


Sadie closed her eyes, sealing in 
kitchen, a 
sudden ache in her throat. 

In a few minutes the house was filling 
with the fresh, warm smell ot things cook- 
ing, the blueberry pie was in the oven, and 


» a 


Sadie went to her room and changed t 


crisply laundered gingham with blue and 
white checks, her 
She was setting the table when Ace 


Molly Regan. 


about the 


hair caught up in a blue 
ribbon. 
and with him, 
Sadie, I’m milk 


the girl said with a breathless- 


returned 
“Oh, 


and cream,” 
made Sadie wonder. “I was just 


SOrry 


ness that 
leaving the house when Mr. Bergstrom—” 
“Tt’s all right, Molly,” 
“You've had supper?” 
“About an hour ago, but—m-m-m!—some- 
thing smells good!” Molly perched herself 
on the arm of a big chair, stretched her 


Sadie assured her. 


long, slender legs, her denim overalls rolled 
to her knees, and sighed contentedly. She 
was going to stay, no doubt about it. It was 
downright unreasonable, Sadie knew, to feel 
the way she did about it. Molly deserved a 


change from her humdrum life. 


i 

I RICASSEED chicken, 
green peas, new potatoes parsley-buttered— 
and blueberry pie hot from the oven. Molly, 
declaring she couldn’t eat a thing, talked 
incessantly and_ nibbled 
choice bits from Ace Bergstrom’s plate. Ace 
teased her about her pert Irish nose,. and 
answered all her questions about army life. 
Sadie Miller might just as well never have 
existed. 

It was a little different when they left 
the table and settled in comfortable chairs 
to talk—good, homely talk of familiar things, 
of golden autumns and snug winter nights 
and the first anemones in spring—until 
Molly’s eyes began to close finally. 

Ace looked at the girl. “Hey, Molly! 
I’ve got to get you home. Gosh, it’s way 
past ten! Al will be wondering—” 

Al—again! Pretty soon Sadie was going 
to hate the sound of that name. But Molly 
was stifling a yawn, and stretching her slim 
young arms as she dragged herself up from 
her chair. “Better let us have your flash- 
light, Sadie, so Ace can find his way back.” 

When they had gone, Sadie cleared the 
table and piled the supper dishes in the 
sink, She would do them when she got 
back from town, if Aunt Sue hadn’t done 
them sooner. A sigh escaped her. Somehow 
the evening had wrong. Perhaps if 
Molly hadn’t come—but she put that thought 
away from her. The old mahogany-framed 
clock in the living room was striking eleven. 
Almost at the same instant, a rumble of 
thunder came from across the lake. She 
hurried to the door. Not a star was in 
sight, and a rising lashing the 


mischievously at 


gone 


wind was 
tree tops. 

She’ stood at the window that looked to- 
Ace was certainly taking 
the flashlight at 
last, it was only a pale ray against the 
pitchy blackness and a sudden sweep of 
rain, and then—a clear blue flame seemed 


ward the Regans’. 


his time. When she saw 
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GETTING THEM ON THE WING 
with better guns... by better gunners 


Enemy planes raiding shore installations .. . airfields . . . troops in the 
desert and the jungle .. . ships in convoy . . . find our gunners armed 
with better guns .. . possessed of keener eyes . . . stouter hearts. 

By bursts of fire . . . that speak up from all quarters . . . and speak 
with accuracy... marauders are brought down... others winged... 
the attack beaten off . . . and precious cargoes .. . equipment . . . men 
themselves .. . are saved. 

Putting machine guns into the hands of our troops . . . our sailors 
».. Our airmen... is our proud part in this war. It is our sole business. 
It consumes our total resources ... energy... skill. It enlists the sum 
total of the experience of our gunsmiths . . . many of them veterans of 
this craft . . . makers of machine guns in the last war. 

Until this war is won... so shall we work . . . the clock around. 
But when guns of war cease firing . . . we shall return to making guns of 
peace... guns for farmers to protect their fields and flocks . . . guns for 
men who find pleasure in firearms and pride in the possession of them 


that bear our name and mark, 


HIGH STANDARD 





BUY WAR BONDS - 
AND STAMPS 


THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT & 
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to strip the windows, and the following 


crash of thunder rocked the house. 
OFF FOR Whibb By The Light Of A Ace was wet to the skin when he threw 
: 4 the door open. “Gosh, that came up quick!” 
man Lantern! “It may get worse,” Sadie said at once. 


“Let’s get started.” 

Before they had gone a mile, the rain 
was a blinding downpour through which the 
car staggered drunkenly as Sadie fought to 
keep it on the road. After a plunge that 
sent the water and mud streaming back over 
the windshield, Ace lowered his window 
and looked out. 

“We're not going to make it,” he said. 
Sadie didn’t reply. They had to make 
But when the wheels began to spin and the 
car slipped maddeningly toward the side of 
the road, she knew she was beaten. She 
shifted cautiously into second gear, but the 
car lurched stubbornly away from the road’s 
center, hung for a second, then settled in 

the shallow ditch like a tired animal. 

With a kind of cold calm, Sadie leaned 
to turn off the ignition. Without a word, 
Ace took the flashlight, opened his dvor, 
and stepped out into the driving rain. 

“We’re down to the hubs,” he told her. 

“I know it,” Sadie said. “Get in. We'll 
just have to sit here and hope someone comes 
along and pulls us out.” 


Ace got into the car. 


: “Gosh, ’'m—I’m sorry! If I hadn’t—” 
= sapiens “It isn’t your fault,” Sadie said. It was 
her own fault—hailing a stranger in the 
street, just because he was in uniform and 
looked lonely. And because she herself had 
been lonely. “Things like this just happen,” 
she told him, her voice more gentle now. 

“Sure. They always happen when I'm 
along. That’s the heck of it. I thought 
maybe I had the old jinx licked when you 
asked me out for supper. That was a break. 
And then—blowie! I’m just unlucky to have 
around. Old Al says—” 

Something snapped in Sadie’s brain. The 
sound that came from her tightly pressed 
lips was not a scream, but it was enough to 





They call it ‘‘The Army’s Headlight’’—this 
famous Coleman Floodlight Lantern — as it 
speeds up night work on war installations; flood- 
lights night repairs on tanks and bombers in 
foreign service; helps tactical officers plan each 
night the Allied victories of tomorrow! 


After the war, you'll be able to buy one of these 
“‘Lanterns-of-Tomorrow’’—to floodlight a 100-ft. 
working area or camp site! 


Meanwhile, on the home front, keep your own 


Coleman Appliances working like new. Send FREE! TO COLEMAN OWNERS: 
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service from your . . ss H } 
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and Ace got out, flashlight waving, to stand 
in the middle of the road until the ca 
slithered to a stop in front of him. 

“Al, you old buzzard!” Ace almost Jost 
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oon Recipes in package. Order from] thoroughness. The dosage of this pleasant-tasting 
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JUNKET single, bulky, natural-like evacuation, without 
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“Willie! They’re using that plow again!” 
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his footing as he stumbled forward. 

1 might have known, Sadie thought, but 
not without a feeling of relief. In a few 
minutes now, her car would be back on the 
road and she would be on her way home. 
Ace and his incomparable buddy would be 
on their way to town—and it would be a 
long time before Sadie Miller would be 
caught letting herself in for anything like 
this again. 

It seemed like an hour before her door 
was opened and Ace Bergstrom stuck his 
head in to announce, “Al says the car will 
have to stay here for the night.” 

“Al says?” she retorted. “I never heard 
of anything so—” 

“Lady, you're hearing it now!” <A dark 
shadow loomed above Ace. “A ten-ton truck 
wouldn’t get you out of here with roads 
like this one. We'll come back in the morn- 
ing and dig it out, but just now we're 
taking you home in that crate standing out 
there—unless you want to spend the night 
where you are.” 

“T can walk home,” Sadie declared, and 
swung her feet to the running board. 

“Not that it matters at all,” the dark 
shadow said, “But I’m Sergeant Al Wyatt,” 
and Sadie found herself swept up in two 
powerful arms and carried to the car that 
stood in the road. Struggle would have 
been futile, protest ridiculous. “The trouble 
with women,” Sergeant Al said as he de- 
posited her in the front seat of the car, “is 
that they want things done their way or 
not at all.” 

There was teasing laughter in his voice, 
but Sadie refused to rise to it. She sat 
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silent—silent and miserable. Let him think 
what he liked. Everything had gone wrong. 
For the past half-hour she had been on 
the verge of tears from sheer exasperation. 

But Al Wyatt’s voice was something 
against which she could muster no adequate 
defense. Its robust humor, its homely 
warmth, its challenge was more than she 
could withstand. 

“Won't you come in for a cup of coffee?’ 
she suggested as they drove in at the gate. 
It was the least she could offer, she thought. 

“Well, I'll tell you now,” Al Wyatt said. 
“T had to borrow this car when Ace didn’t 
show up, and. I'd better get back with it 
before they start looking for me. But we'll 
have your car here by ten in the morning, 
and if there’s a pot of coffee standing round 
about that time, I’d sure go for it. Ace, too.” 

“Tt’'ll be waiting for you,” Sadie said. 


Tue table was gay with 
red-checkered cloth, bright dishes, and a 
bowl of blackeyed Susans when the two 
cars drove in and halted in front of the 
house. Sadie looked out and saw Ace Berg- 
strom and Al Wyatt get down from the cars 
and stand for a moment to admire the lake 
that was silver under the morning sun. It 
was a day to be alive in, even if she was 
thirty, she thought as she stole a glimpse 
from behind the curtained window. The 
sergeant was even taller than Ace, and 
looked every inch the soldier as he turned 
and came toward the house. 
In the doorway, he drew himself up and 
saluted her crisply. “Good morning, Miss 
Miller. Feeling better this morning?” 
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Sadie felt her cheeks grow warm under 
his look. “Much better, thank you. And 
thank you for bringing my car in. Ready 
for your coffee?” 

He stepped from the doorway, his presence 
seeming to fill the room as he smiled down 
at her. “Say I didn’t know you were so 
pretty!” 

“Gosh, Al, I told you, didn’t 1?” Ace 
said. 

“T guess you did, but—” 

“Won't you 
begged, and went quickly to the kitchen. 

At the table, Al Wyatt wanted to know 
all about the farm, the neighbors, the county 
officials who were responsible for such a 
road as he had driven over Jast night, and 
again this morning. 


“seit ?, = 
please sit down?” Sadie 


“Something will have to be done about 
that,” he said as if he meant to see about 
it himself. 

“Maybe, after the war.” Sadie said. 

“That’s what I mean,” Al Wyatt said 
flatly, his deep brown eyes regarding her 
intently. 

For a moment only, Sadie looked at him, 
his large head with its shock of unruly 
dark hair thrust toward her above his broad 
shoulders. Then she glanced quickly away 
through the open doorway. Along the shore 
Regans’ rowboat drifted in the _sunlight, 
with Molly at the oars. 

“There’s Molly with the milk and cream,” 
she said, and Ace was on his feet at once. 

“The trouble with asking fellows like 
us out,” Al Wyatt said as soon as Ace had 
gone, “is that it starts us thinking about 
things all over again. We get to thinking 
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Clean engines 
work more hours 
6 —stay on the job 


{ 
ew with less “tinker- 
ind ing”, fewer lay- 
offs for overhauls. PennZ- 
oil Motor Oil keeps them 
clean because it resists 
the formation of sludge, 
varnish and carbon. 
Next time get PennZoil... sound your Z 









BUT it your solution is to 
work equipment harder and 
longer...Sound your Z for 
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It’s Smart TWO Ways! 


More work hours 

cut costs. A trac- 

| tor working twice 

_] as long as usual, 

costs 15 cents an 

hour less to run. Farmers 

using PennZoil report sav- 

ings from 20 to 50% on 

oil, as much as 50% on 
tractor overhauls. 


FREE—28-page book on care and 
repair of farm machinery. Dept. FJ, 
The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Penna. 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
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Send for Free Blueprints 
of correct shingle applica- 
tions. Address Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
U. S. A. or Vancouver, Can- 


Ivy Poisoning YOUR EYES TELL 
Sunburn and Chafes | “x how you  » 


Nasal Soreness of Colds oN nat tuddiie F@X 


s =. 
Look in your mirror. See if temporary consti- 
pation is telling on your face, in your eyes. 
Then try Garfield Tea, exactly as directed. It's 


the mild, pleasant way to relieve intestinal! slug- 








that are usually relieved quickly through gishness— without drastic drugs. Feel better, 
the use of soothing Resinol. Being oily, Look Better, work better. 10c—2 5c at drugstores. 
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SPELLS PROFIT IN 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dairy herds bring in steady money 
around the calendar because of year- 
round grazing. Poultry is a successful 
source of profit from the mountains to 
the sea. All these activities and many 
others are profitable on farms from five 
to fifty acres...as has been demon- 
strated right across the state. Mail cou- 
pon today for literature. 
























revolution is taking place in North 
Carolina. Farmers are turning away 
from big single crops, like tobacco and 
cotton, to the fully-balanced farm where 
money crops are produced along with 
self-sustaining crops—where 3H is the 
watchword: Heifer, Hen and Hog. 
North Carolina soil and climate make 
possible the growing of almost every 
crop which can be grown in any state 
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we're human—not just part of an army.” 

He put his arms on the table and leaned 
toward her. “I’ve spent most of a year try- 
ing to tell Ace we're just little parts of a 
big machine. But that’s all wrong. I knew 
I was wrong when he told me about Molly 
last night. I knew I[ was wrong when I 
picked you up and carried you out to the 
car. Maybe I’m not putting this the way I 
should, but—well, Ace will be coming out 
here to see Molly every time he gets a day 
off. Would there be anything wrong about 
me coming along? Would there?” 

His voice was eager, his eyes beseeching. 


| “There couldn’t be anything wrong about 
| that,” Sadie Miller said softly. 





There was a sound of laughter and im- 
mediately Ace came to the door, milk bottles 
in hand and Molly beside him, looking 
prettier than ever in a gay sun suit. 

“Happy birthday to you!” Molly sang as 
she danced into the room. 

Al Wyatt got up. “Say, nobody told me 
about any birthday!” 

“Well, gosh, Al, I—I didn’t know my- 
self,’ Ace stammered. 

Molly threw her arms about Sadie and 
kissed her. “Come on, Ace—kiss Sadie for 
her birthday.” 

A bottle in each hand, Ace held back for 
a moment, then leaned awkwardly and 
touched his lips to Sadie’s cheek. “Don’t you 
want to get in on this, Al?” 

The sergeant’s eyes were grave with some- 
thing that was meant for Sadie alone. “I 
think Ill save mine for later. Right now. 
kid, we’re getting back to town. We've got 
to make camp by two. But I'll be back this” 
way again—next time we have a day off.” 

Sadie raised her eyes to him. “When 
would that be?” 

He came to where she sat and took het 
hands in his. “I can’t name the day,” he 
said, “but it'll be just as soon as I ean 
make it.” 


For a little while after 
they had gone, Sadie felt lonely. The feeling 
would pass, perhaps, as soon as she got to 
work. And yet, not altogether. Something 
would remain, something that would grow un- 
til it became a deep pain of longing within 
her. If she had only thought of that yester- 
day, before she made so bold as to accost a 
young soldier in the street and ask him out 
to supper with blueberry pie—but suddenly 
she was glad she hadn’t thought of it. The 
waiting and the longing would be hers, but 
something sweeter would be added. 

“The thing about baking a pie,” het 
mother had said once, “is that you don’t 
always know what’s going into one when 
you Start it.” 
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“I certainly never would have thought a 
Victory Garden used up so much seed! 
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* FARMERS TRADING POST * 


Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 

iry precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
1 generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and may 
pread disease through your flock before you 
are aware. Use preventive methods—use 
Valko Tablets. For over forty years thousands 
of poultry raisers have depended upon them. 
You, too, can rely on Walko Tablets as a 
sluable antiseptic to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 


drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: | have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. | 
uld not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. | also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction.’’ Mrs. C. M. 


Bradshaw, Diagonal, lowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use 
them in the drinking water to aid in prevent- 
ing the spread of disease through contami- 
nated water. Satisfy yourself as have thou- 

inds of others who depend upon Walko 
| sar after year in raising their baby 

icks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
’e quarantee to refund your money promptly 
f you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
Ihe Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c, 
$1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 284, Waterloo, lowa 








FOR MORE EGGS 


Hayes Bros. high production 
pullets in great demand, and 
our large hatchery able to sat- 
isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed or non- 
sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 
erels also in demand. 100% alive arrival 
guaranteed. 45,000 hatched daily. Fair deal- 
ing. Prompt service. Low prices. SPECIAL: 
Victory Selection — our choice — $5.95 per 
100. Po:tpaid. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
164 Hayes Building Decatur, Iinois 

















Goioen Rue CHIcks 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 


| 
ordering now you'll get a real start with superior 
Golden Rule chicks. Guaranteed 100% live de- 
98 livability. Official Ohio U. 8S. Pullorum tested, 
icks Pedigreed cockerels heading many flocks. 
mlar 


GETTHIS FREE CATALOG 











sage catalog describes and 

tes our 18 fine breeds. Don’t buy 

ks until you’ve seen this book! Mail 

mx card or write for your free copy today. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 

Box 10 Bucyrus, Ohio 


WORLD'S OLDESTSTRAIN. Special- 

iste—-ONE BREED ONLY. 53 years 

pe Breeding. ROP & Contest win- 

ners. Chicks, egge. stock. Priced right. 
Catalog free 

OE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA, 


r 





















- RICE'S courmerncte 


Rice’s Summer hatched and started pullets have greater vitality 
Roxy be raised easier and with less feed cost. Put off Rice 

hite Leghorn Pullets this summer and have year round egg production, Summer 
Started Pullets produce when early started pullets slump. You can double your egg 
profits. Order RICE’S Day Old White Leghorn Pullets for Immediate Delivery 
—or RICE’S 4 Week Old White Leghorn Pullets for July or August delivery. 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 


OKEE L. RICE During July and August our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised with prac- 
World’s largest pro-| tically no heat—little labor—less feed cost, with mortality practically nil. In the 
Seas lets} past, starting summer pullets presented great difficulties, but with our air condi- 
Py hite Cocheees. tioned starting plants and especially designed shipping boxes we can start them 
better, ship with less loss and they will live and thrive after you receive them 

in hot weather even better than the same chicks would in the Spring. The Gov- 

FR E E ernment’s year ‘round floor and ceilings have eliminated the ups and downs of the 

Cc A egg market. Our 4-week-old pullets delivered in July or August gives late starters 
TA L oO G an equal or better opportunity for profits than those whostarted their chicks early. 












































Tells all about new de- 
it modem ag sl RICE’S DAY OLD RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD RICE’S DAY OLD 
ica’e, most profitable ‘saaee ULLETS STRAIGHT RUN 
egg laying breed. oo $ oo $ oo 
. 1 Per 100 3 Per 100 1 0 Per 100 
We Ship C. 0. D. immediate Deliv July - August Delivery Immediate Delivery 


ORDER OIRECT FROM THIS AD— Don’t wait—send your order in to- 


- y—Now! Thousands were dis- 
appointed last summer. Enclose check or money order in full together with your name, 
address, and express office, and quantity wanted. We guarantee 100% live delivery. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, SEDALIA, MO. 


You'll Really 
SEE SOMETHING 


WHEN 


If you want your 
day old chicks at 
once, wire order. 


We ship C. O. D. 























at's Double That Production—Raise More Summer and Fall Chicks 


Yes. let’s show Hitler that Americans can produce the food to keep our boys fighting— 
to keep our workers rolling out the 7 lanes and guns More summer and fall chicks will 
» a long way towards doing it—so let's start them 


. . 
Seymour Quality Will Help You 
te “mber, too, that more chicks this summer will ot only help produce needed food— 
intl bring you a profit too, especially when you start with quality chicks bred for fast 
growth, quick feathering and early maturity 


s 


1,500,000 Seymour Chicks Annually are 
Your Proof of Profit Making Quality 


To produce that many chicks year after year, they must be good—must bring repeat orders 
—and that’s just what Seymour chicks do Get the facts in our Free Catalog—also ge 
our low summer prices—on sexed or unsexed chicks—all leading breeds. We pay postage— 
Guarantee live delivery—Ship C.O.D. Write Today. 




















echo STARTED PULLETS 


Get BUS I'S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonder- $ 
lay matings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few 
weeks loss. Bush's well feathered Started Pullets are 
hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood and ship 
thousands weekly. FREE CAT ALOG on 26 breeds day-old 
chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4.95. urry—get our price list. 


x Sete; BUSH HATCHERY 114-F Clinton, Mo. 
, LOW SUMMER 
r CHICK PRICES 


Big, strong fluffy chicks. Guaranteed 
complete satisfaction. From flocks 
100 








BOOK WILL 
HELP YOU! 





culled, blood-tested under supervi- 

sion of A.P.A. inspectors. We pay 

all postage if you send cash in full and 
with order; if we ship C.O.D., you Up 
pay postage. Send order today with cash in full 
save money. Prices subject to change without 
notice. Straight 
A Grade Chicks Hatch  Cockerels Pultet 


White Leghorns 11.90 3.90 18.90 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 11 90 11 90 13.90 


White Wyandottes, $.C. Reds 
our copy of this Free book, written to help Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, . 
You produce more meat and eggs under wartime Black, White & Buff Minorcas 12.40 5.90 19 40 
i 


conditions. It's yours Free—under no obligation. New Hampshire Reds: White & 
HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION Black Giants, Silver Laced Wy 19.99 19.90 14.90 
START SALEM “CHAMPIONSHIP” CHICKS 





WRITE Today! 





Heavy Mixed : ; me 
THIS SUMMER AND FALL : All Heavies, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee... 8.90 
Your country is calling for production. Salem Any Breeds, Mixed, No Sex Guarantee cece 


summer and fall chicks will help you get it, because 
“championship breeding’ has developed the fast 
growth, early maturity necessary in late started 
chicks. Write today for reasonable summer prices 
on sexed or unsexed chicks—all leading breeds. We 
yay postage—guarantee live delivery—ship C.O.D. 


SETNTAATENT=-ERENT | Scott Mayes Chicks sm 


AA Grade 3c higher—10 free with ea. 100; AAA Grade 
5c higher—15 free with ea. 100. Add le per chick 
when ordering less than 100. 100% alive guarantee. 
90% sex guarantee. 
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PULLETS “* 


Also READ Y-TO-LAY. DAY OLD PULLETS, 20¢ up. 
Unsexed and males 7)c up. Big Type WHITE LEGHORNS, 
WHITE ROCKS, NEW HAMP REDS, NEW HAMP 
WHITES and HYBRIDS. Also WHITE ROMANS and 
LAMONICAS the NEW white egg sensations. Over 100,000 
pullets now in our brooders. Thousands of breeders. 17 
years trap-nesting. We hold world’s record for egg produc- 
tion in official layiog contest. STARTED PULLETS help 


you save work, time and avoid 


Ss TA R T E D dangers of [baby chick brooding 
and losses. We harden our pullets 
LEFTOVERS buildings kept 


in air conditioned 








(A bove White Roman 
Pullet, ready for range, 
fully feathered 

(Left) 4 Week Old Pullet, 
the age favored by many 





Part pullets, part 
onaten eur 2 ote free from high bacteria and fungus infestation by using famous, GERM-KILLING 
of breed or kind. Sterilamps. World’s largest producers of Range Size pullets (only 214 to 34 


Cc months from laying). Cash in on high priced winter and spring egg markets. Get 

owen Old 20 well grown pullets cheaper than you can brood them. Lao J. Brosemer’s NEW 
lsoRangeSize30c | BOOK “$1400.00 A YEAR FROM 350 HENS” sent free if you ask for it and en- 
Order direct. Day olds close this ad. Send today for pictures of 


ee mew kinds, best breeds and Started 
e Pullets with new prices. 
RUCKERS Dept. 874, Delphos, Ohio, 
Dept. 474, Ottumwa, lowa, or 


Jim Moore, me. BREEDING FARMS ept. 374, Bethany, Mo. 
re SPECIALIZED 
yt RICES Hace CHICKS 


ShOrTase CASH IN On Big Demand and High Prices By 
Starting RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS Now! 


You can make this your biggest poultry year if you act quick! 
Our Government has practically guaranteed you a profit on both eggs and poultry 
meat. Make your equipment do doubleduty. Start Broilers Now. They will be ready 
to market in 8 to 10 weeks. Use the profits to buy day old or 4 week old White Leg- 
horn pullets. I can promise you immediate delivery if you order at once. 
Hatches off daily. Last year over 10 million chicks. 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED for QUICK 95 
BROILER CHICKS delivery... — 


BIG, — “tt FAST GROWING CHICKS BRED ESPE- 
a Ship _ o. D. ALLY FOR TENDER, JUICY MEAT. F.0.B. 
Ate ne ee Order as many of these fine 
we will ship C.0-D. ORDER DIRECT from THIS AD chicks as you have room for, 
They will finish to 2 lbs. in 8 to 10 weeks at low feed cost. Enclose check or money 


for entire amount. 
Rush Order Today| Order in full, together with your name, address and nearest express office. But act quick! 
If you want broilers this season you must order Now! Orders acknowledged day received. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS Box G SEDALIA, MISSOURI 




















































‘yw Get Lots of Them 


In both BROILERS and 6°, 







































~ EGGS—We must have nok sh 
PRODUCTION v 
\ =. 
Get it with " ! sm Let This FREE 
ols lendar Book Help You 
the cale ly ma- Merle raise better sum- 
i ht Ar t growth, early mer Rumbleysays:§ mer and fall chicks 
R . eding for fas from sum Better profits — produce more 
— ene ; er pro 4 fall this yearin — better 
poultry meat, bd 
ty fall Ychicks, Soe. CARNEY Cuts Costs 
"i ec t Big volu prices on 
‘help ™ 6I7 pe so 
chicks will E Catalo ( ? A ) all leading , 
crisis. 4 vading (7) tee live delivery oni c.On 
scri A or unsexe T Write Today for low summer prices. 
xe rite CARNEY HATCHERY 
Box 14, Shelbyville, Ind. 





POULTRY 


LET “CHICKS OF DISTINCTION" from U. S. Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs to meet to "s demand. Save time with 
these big husky, better bre high producing chicks. Your 
wice of highly profitat Barred Rocks, ae Rocks, 
English Type White shorns, Black Gian and as 
ier popular breeds. Save mo on our k rice 
: ed or straight run chicks. Fre ruide rong a Ne D4 helps 
you raise better pulle or broilers. Writ lay 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 14, New cineca Indiana. 















“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT." This free book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, international author- 


ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
greater income. Help yourself and your overnmens now! 
Learn at home quick easily, at low cost. Get facts. Write 


for Free Book Today, "No obligation National Somer In- 
stitute, Dept. 60-6, Adams Center, New Yor 





CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS U. Ss. Approved Pullorum 
Tested. Thousands weekly. From one o Americ: a's olde st 
established hatcheries b 

help you get production 





dottes, Orp ing tons, Big English-tyy Legho rns p other 

pn fitmaking breeds. Also Turkey Poults. Get FREE Cata- 
pe protection guarantee, 

- over Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 





EXTRA PROFITS this year raising summer and fall chicks 
neede 








or meat or eens Fox is and government sup- 
Seabed prices assure a 3” rofit ‘ or i's chicks, sexed or 
unsexed, bred for f: ast £ eth, early maturity and livabil- 
ity will help you save time get earlier production Our 
reasonable meseee save you money. Write Conrad's Jackson 


County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana 








GRIFFITH ‘CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Froaitable 
liate 








rs uick Maturing broilers live 
Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leg? sO” ‘Maree; x 
White acne, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping tons, Leg-Rox 


> talog 
Griffith” s ‘Hatchery, Box 401-E, Fulton, Missouri 





RIGHT NoW—many varieties of chicks—sexed or non 
s n i - 






Speci 80 arantee 
Decatt P fitinois 
BUSH'S AAA thousai ds 
weekly surplus broiler cockerels $4.¢ 





sexed pu 
started pullets to 4 weeks 











Hatchery, Clint 
50 000 PULLETS, Range Size (fully feathered and only 
months from laying), also Ready-to-Lay or 
4 Ww nd o Day ld 2 opular breeds. Leftover 
baby chicks 7c, males 3c Price 







s 
“Imperial Hatchery 9-333, Delphos, Ohio 


LIMITED TIME; thousa: ) breeds surplus 
cockerels $4.95 up White y 2 Started pullets 
$29.95 up. Price catalo ec 

Squ aredeal Hatche 





Spring fic ld, Mo 















COLONIAL CHICKS World's Largest ¢ apacity 

est ces ling Breeds, Catalogs Free. Col« 

Farms Pleasant Hil Mo. Florence, Colo., on, Ohio 

MIDSEASON PRICES: “limited time 20 a > up 
90 Ul Sti > pull > Ul 

¢ italos free r n Hatchery, > , 











sssss FROM WA WAYNE. CHICKS. 21 } 
>} hybrids as hatched or sexed, Priced reasonable < atalo 
Wass Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill 








TURKEYS 
**KNOLL’S’’ BROAD- BREASTED Bronze, White 
ind = Bourbon ed Turkey Poults From far 
Northern range Exclusive turkey hatchery. ret 





folder and special | prices with discounts 
Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 6-J, Holland, Michigan. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


ee EeeEeeEeESEeESEeESEeSeee OOOO eS: I oo 
ppp etait ab rag KILLS MITES! One applic — a year is 
iranteed to kill and keep out mites, blt bugs, fowl 

Z Carbolineum with arrow trade- 











> when writing include dealer's name 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwau kee, is 


DOGS 


PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? Books colored 
pictures, descriptions 108 recognized breeds, Cc 

Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. ¥ 
ENGLISH s SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm, and Watch 
kos. Shipped on Approv ~- 10c for Picture, and Descrip- 
ton Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 














FUR BEARING ANIMALS! 


JUMBO NEW ZEALAND WHITES, most profitable; great- 
est producers; complete information kit, prices, fur 
samples, 25c (Refunded). 

Behrens Bunnyville, Orangeburg, N. Y. 





RAISE HIGHLY-PROFITABLE Angora Rabbits. Wool bring 





$6.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c for Uiterature, 
Instructions, Prices. white’ Ss, Be avon: fi 

SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading magazine 
devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit ‘industry Year 


owa 





sample 15c. No stamps Dept. B, Lan 


CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. ~ King of Ts War 
searcity produces still higher profits. Small gate ogi 
Ch hin Colony, R-8, Sellersville 


WOOL, Raw Furs, 


\* 











|, Rabbit skins wanted. Top cash 





Hides 
prices. Shipments solicited, Established 1906. 
Keystone Hide Company, Dept. FJ, Lancaster, Penna 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


SEND NO MONEY PAY ON Snel” Pamoae 4 Cah por 





Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, geplan 
Cauliflower, at Sweet Potatoes, 26¢ Te: 500, 
31.235; 700, $1. 1,000, $1.75; Sentine varieties, 


mixed any way w ented, moss-packed, 
Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 
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THOMPSON'S | WoT 
WHITE ROCKS — 
BRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF 

This is my 42nd Nat'l Esg Contest Championships 
year breeding White Our 4 color FREE Catalog tells how 
Rocks, only one our 30 year old breeding program IN- 
breed all of those SURES our Chicks producing GREATER PROFITS. 
years and now have For 16 years our Leghorns, a. Reds, Wyan- 

dottes have been winning Laying Cha 




















one of the most profitable breeds of poultry in a 
the country. To have gained in popularity for so | P!ons sips. including 1942's World Cham- py 
many years you know they had to be good. pion White Ro en, Over 2000 Pedi- 

greed Males from our Champion Layers | CHICKS 
Stock, Eggs and Chicks for Sale. Catalog Free. | in 1943 Matings. Write today. A post-|_ FOR 





card will do. Compare our Bloodtested, | SUMMER 
J.T. THOMPSON, BOX FJ, HOPE, INDIANA | Approved Breeding. Special Discounts. OENOW 


, 2 HELMS [>| Line THIEKS | Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 505-F, Sedalia, Mo. L Now | 





























RAISE 200-332 EGG ROP STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
wre c palicr am : Ar We Hatch R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap- 
ovec > estec 
4 | proved. We ship on dates promised. 
Fou Ss nwo RLD nae All Year | Our 24th Seasog. Brown, White Leg- 
horns, ag my 2 — horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; 
¥ : ‘a H | Wyandottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants; 
s b res, Reds. Sexea Chicks. Immediate Orpingtons. Pullets-Cockerels any 
pecial seller chicks. Valuable 64-I age Delive Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
pen Rake poulsry raising, a eee ry state. Get our low prices. 
rite Today. . 
HATCHERY, Box 26, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 




















Certified tye od 

Sweet Potatoes An 

wanted. 

1.75 D; 
oe. 





nt el NO MONEY. Pay 
>, Onions, moenesOes, 
M od 





onions, tomatoes, pepper, et pli 





sweet potatoes, 200, Cc 300, 
1,000, $1.75; le oe. varieties, ny 
moss-packed. East Tex Pla at “Co.. > “Ponta, Texas. 








TOMATO PLANTS. Milli ions arg stocky field grown 
Master Marglobes. Baltimores Bea ak Odays. $1.50 Thou- 

i. Roots Mossed, ie delivery and satisfaction fuar- 
Co., Fitzgerald, G: 





okes Pl 

















BE WEEKS EARLIER With our blooming size t ymato 
1 Thousands of satisfied customers. Rutgers, Mar- 
Pritchard, Bonnys 100— 
500—3 2 $4.00 
Turner County Plant Farm, Rebece a, Ga 
PLANTS MILLIONS. Cabbace. Leading varieties. Prepaid 
200 70c. 500, $1.40 1,000, $2.40. Express 5,000, 
$7.50. Caulifiower 100, 80« List free 
w. J Myers, MM assillon, Ohio. 











PINK TONED IRIS, five vari including Beautiful Day 
Dream, thirty cents. Plants li abe led and postpaid Iris News 
ee. A. B. N. Y. 






Katkamier, Macedon, 





EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
»lete details and oe. page illustrated page cagelog free. 
Write, Nelson Co., 500 Sherman, Dept. -2 hicago. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupation. 
Send for free catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WeEK as a trained practical 
nurse, Learn quickly at home. oklet free. 

Chicago School of eran, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 
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MORE MONEY with 


DAVIS CHICKS 


This Summer and Fall 


Let’s show Uncle Sam we’re with him— 
raise more chicks this summer and fall. 
They mean needed food and good profit 
for you—especially when you start Davis 
fast growing, early maturing chicks. 

All leading breeds—sexed or unsexed. We 
pay postage—Guarantee live delivery—Ship 
C.0.D.—Write for Free book and low summer prices. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM om 


Lifetime Protection Aga 
@TRACHEITIS & FowL POX» 
Safeguard your investment and profits. Easy, 
quick vaccination costs less than one egg per 
bird. No physical setback. Full instructions 
“ furnished. Write for free book on poultry diseases. 
Wene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-F8, Vineland, N. J. 


CHICKS*30 DaysTeial 


guarantee »ney refunded on any chicks 
not true to be reed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represente weed ute or a egg Kg ry furnish- 
od Low P i Approved. Blood Tested. Eas 
ar RGA Ain, Prices. & CHICK MANUAL FRE 
missouRt STATE HATCHERY, Box 606, BUTLER, MO. 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees —Sexed Chicks, 

Bs \lso White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 

x New Washington Hatchery Co., Box F, New Washington, Ohio 
PHOTO FINISHING 

par aden To be sure of consistently high quality, 

! ji 25e: dl) 2 


your next film to us. Your choice for 
illargements and 8 fade-proof prints ... or 



































“see < 


LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


RAISE 





WANT BIGGER 4 $ 

PACKER CHECKS  BiduM LULL. 
Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
Wad ie ae oy ty Caen on — — ? Sec 
rity WwW ith ‘Shorthoras” dat tiles Bt 


to greater wartime demands 
for more meat and milk. IT°S 


list of members, thousands of 
them all over America, who 
have breeding stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 
horn World, published twice 
monthly. Subscri tion rates 
$1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 


Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
ways 2 sources of profit—Prime REEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
beef and an abundance of milk. 307 Union Stock Yards, Chicaro 














EASY KEEPERS 


Holsteins need no pampering, no 
fussing, no expensive housing. They 
have an unequalled ability to turn 
inexpensive home-grown feeds into great quanti- 
ties of milk and butterfat. For proof write 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Box 2110, Brattleboro, Vermont 














Help National Defense by producing meat in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 
Literature to Dept. B. 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SHORT OF HELP—WITH HOGS TO “RASSLE’’? its casy 
to vaccinate, medicate, ring, or castrate, using Dr. Rine- 
hart’s Handy Hog Holder. ‘Enables one man to do nearly 
all h , housands now saving time and trouble 
on large herds and small. Only $1.50 postpaid—money 
refunded if not satisfied. Mail check or money order rr 4 
Dr. Rinehart's Handy Hog Holder Co., Drawer 191W, 
Galesbur Illinois. 

MILK AND MEAT CRITICALLY NEEDED by all Allied 
Nations to_ help win the war. Your greatest opportunity to 
help with Milking Shorthorns, 4 percent milk and greatest 
salvage value of all milk breeds. Milking Shorthorns 
thrive under average farm conditions. Get the facts—Free 
Or, read Milking Shorthorn Journal, trial subscription six 
months, 50c; one year, $1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, 
Dept. K-4A, 7 Dexter Park, _ Chicago, ll. 








‘chores, 

















Buy SHROPSHIRES—the twin-purpose and twin-produci: 










sheep. combined meat and wool produc- 
tion. of high quality. Beautifu type, 
hardy, Lambs grec and fatten readily. 
Write merican Shrop- 





Li.  euidet 0K 
10, LaFayette, Indiana 


vaccination, Government 
ure. 


shire Regisiry 
ABORTION VACCINE! (¢ aiiieod 
licensed Strain 19. Free literatu 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stock- 
yards, Kansas City. Mo Dr, Oesternaus, Ow 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 30 Ske Mo. — 
monthly magazine crammed with Reiptul information. $1 
yearly—intro ictory 5S-month subscription 25c. 
Oo. 1. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred sows, Gitta. Pigs 
no kin. No pedigrees. Vaccinated. Prolific. 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 
a DAIRY GOAT NEWS, Richmond, Virginia, $1 
ye fascinating, practical monthly guide to health, 
ple + eo profit with goats. 
PROFITABLE SHEEP RAISING. Monthly magazine de- 
scribes methods of successful raisers. Send dollar Oe _ 
year’s subscription. Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicag 





























(2 16 Fir orf tos (two of each negative)... or (3) 8 
Finerfotos and one exquisite oil colored enlargement. FAMOUS 0O.1.C. HOGS. Write for circular and breed — 
Finerfotos, Drawer L-898, Minneapolis, Minn. lication. O. C. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana. 








eneST QUALITY YVeLox REPRINTS 2c each—Double 

prints ach, tolls developed and 8 double size 
pri ts or 8 po Ei wr on one profe ssional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 ve ars’ prompt, reliable 
service, Sr apsho »t Finishers, Reee 191- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you w oak double size prints. 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS--SAVE S0c—For 60 days 
only! Clip this ad, send with your negative and only 1 
for Splendid 8x10 Colored Enlargement, Dry Mounted, 
Roll developed and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints or 2 
Prints of each good negative, 25c. 

Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 5c. Eigh exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of eac = or one enlarged print of 
each negative. Genuine nations ay known Moentone Enamel 
finish. Superior wv since 18% 

__ Me en Photo Service, 433 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 











SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail This Ad And Two choice nega- 

lives fc 1 Low 

price list and film mailers on return. Include 3c stamp. 
Artisto Studios, Box 119-H, Rockford, Ill. 








63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. Pan- 
+ lh ket-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures l rec 


n re e 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 
TWO SETS OF ‘‘DECKLEDGE PRINTS"’ ith oo roll 
finished—25c. 7 


Very finest quality. Deckle » reprints 2c 
10-46 mmeveon, Minne- 











n Photo Company, 19 


nnesota 





poli 


PHOTOGRAPH POSTCARDS from your snapshot films. Send 
film negative for free sample and price list. Include 5c 
for postage and packing. 

Postcards, Inc., De pt. H, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE. Serves 
entire industry. $1 a year. Trial, 6 months 


3 Oc. 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. F-7, Spencer, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS a 


— 

GOLD $35.00 OUNCE. Wanted Old Gold, Silver. Ship 
watches, gold teeth, rings, jewelry, chains, etc., any 
condition. Also amonds, amber beads, cameos. Cash 
return mail. sfaction or articles returned. Eldred’s 
Jewelry Salvage Service, Box 103, Depew, New York. 
NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in pap 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunit to ‘‘break fate’ 
profitable writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details. 
Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. F-138, St. Louis, Mo. 


“INVENTORS’ GUIDE"’—100 mechanical movements, 
**Record of Invention’’ free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions, Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered nee 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. 


TOBACCO. Absolutely guaranteed finest, Jong, red leaf 
chewing or mellow smoking, 10 pounte $2.00; 20 pounds 
$3.89. Morris Farms, Mayfield, entucky. 

PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. L. F. Randolph, qreteveres Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, Washington, 


oote $38. 00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, demonds, jew- 
watches—receive cash by return mail. Sa sfaction 



































pes mened. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Re- 
fining Company, 1500-H, Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“FROG RAISING!'’—New book tells how! FREE literature. 
Write today! Marlboro House, 1035-C Marlborough, De- 
troit, Michigan. 








YOUR oe 16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
rints r poste ard size) from = exposure rolls or 
ives—25c Ir Offer). Quick ervice. Satisfaction 
iteed. oi ill: rd “Studios, Box 35: 36P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


16 SPARKLING alrerens PRINTS, 2 beautiful Holly- 
00 li free Leathertone frame and photo 

Free photo album with first order. 
tudios, Dept. A-632, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. Pa J Sit: 
Zloss guaranteed patente, premium coupon, 25c. 10” 
colored « irveme 

Cs 


1era-Snz i Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 8 sparkling deckle- 


























edg rgements and roll Sowers 25c coin; 116 size 
or quale: enlarge reprints < 
Enlarge Phot, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 





—____ 

FREE! Rest apshot on attractive Photo Button with 16 

Prints each rol 25c. Be. —— novelty premiums. 
___Novel-Ad C ompat iy, A-3327 North Ave., C hicago. 


Two BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
ee Lens Photos, Dept. X3, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight service. 
—______—-Young Photo Service, 4a1- C, Albany, Y. 
BEAUTIFUL | ENLARGEMENT from each picture on roll 
25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 














WELD, cut, braze with gasoline! New discovery. Make 
your own torch. Instructions one pene rican dollar. 
Matthews Mfg. Co., Dept. 101, Calgary, Canada. 


OOKS—USED—FOR SALE, surplus, 29c up. Free catalog 
8000 titles. Mysteries, we ms, novels, non-fiction. Dept, 
FJ, American Lending Library, College Point, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


bo You NEED MORE MONEY to meet the higher 
living? Take over an established Rawieigh Route near y« 
Full or part time. Men and women, Housewives big buye 7 
now. Big profits. 

Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. F-182-FJN_ Freeport, Til. 
iF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY each week, let me send you 
a big package of Virginia Food Products, etc. Free to 
show riends, neighbors. Good Cash Profits. We give 
Credit, too. Blair, Dept. 53-W, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


*“*UKO"’ cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water, Saves 


soap. Sells 25c. Bi yrofit. Sample Free. 
si . Seco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on farmers. 
Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience unnecessary. 
Write McNess Coumany, Dept. 99, Freeport, Ill. 































$1,000.00 CASH 


for your ideas! 





Have you an idea for improving sport- 
ing guns? Marlin will pay a total of 
$1000 for the 17 best ideas submitted 
before July 1st, 1943. First prize $500. 

See full details of the big Marlin Gun 
Contest in the current Field & Stream, 
Outdoor Life or Sports Afield—or write 
Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. J., 17 East 
42nd St., New York City for contest rules. 
Win cash with your ideas! Enter the 
Marlin Contest today! The Marlin Fire- 
arms Co.—fine guns since 1870. 








HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 

fishing, camping, dog and 


HUNTING 

an be sto d » 

r FISHING jenn, evahasie ~~ 
we 


tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt 
—countless ideas that will 
add more fun to your days 
afield. 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING s. Pequene 
MAG NE 


217 Sportsman's | Bids., Boston, oo 


BEES 500 Questions 
and Answers ts 
Send for new 104- -page boo “500 Answers 
to Bee Questions’ Fe. on honey 
production, swarming, feeding, trnmaferving. 
uniting, wintering, etc., classified with over 800 
references. The ideal book 4 help an bag i) 
get more from his bees. Write today, ONLY 
50 Cents Postpaid. 

Also 6 months’ subscription to 64-page 
illustrated monthly magazine, ‘Gleanings in 
Bee Culture,’’ FOR ONLY 25c. Special Depart- 
ment for Beginners. (Offer good to new readers 
in United States only.) 

The A. I. Root Co., Box 52A, Medina, O. 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 


largement. Send it today 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept, "953, Des Moines, ta. 
EERE REnneeeenenaeeene 
FARMS : 


STROUT'S BIG FARM CATALOG! 100 Pages describing 
894 properties in 18 States from Maine to Florida and 
west to the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bottom prices. 
Write today for this money-saving time-saving book. 
FREE, Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montane. 
Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable rope. favorable 
climate. ‘rite for literature, lists describing typical 
farms. Specify which state 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. Good 
land at low prices with terms. Sell to White race only. 
Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 804 R. A. Long Build- 


ing, Kansas Cit 
ARM LAND-—STOCK RANCHES u n Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. For details 
write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 628, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
WANT pA HEAR from owner of property for sale or trade. 
Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln 
es ver; unimprovec 





























































Nebraska. 
~oultry lan 
















ar iv 
own, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 


$190; $5 
ftubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





HAND HORSE-ORAWN ARMY FAR ART—$ 24.50. F.O.B, 
Moline, Illinois. Built by_ International Harvester. Original 
cost $85.00. Never used, Sh ¥ able, towing 
bar connection furnished for use as trailer. Shipping 
weight 600 Ibs. Third Class freight rate. Read our ad 
in the May issue of Farm Journal on Page 04, or order 
Send for free literature. National Electric 
Tool Co., Dept. FJ-6, 1915 8S. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
FORDS PORTABLE HAMMERMILL OPERATORS “CASHING 
in’’ on tremendous demand for dairy products, livestock 
World short insure heavy Gemand 

war. F uipment grinds grain and roughages, mnines 












rds 
with supplen 


or molasses right in barnyards. er. 
ators report rnings $50.00, $75.00, $100.00 = ly, 
upwarc Cc 1 or terms. 


ers She rman Compas any, 14 433 12th, Streator, Iilinois 





Fencers now available We repair all makes. Peale rs 
wanted. Inte rational Electric Fence Company, 910 Van- 
uren, Chicaro llinois. 
th 
Buy TRACTOR hy My yp ‘New or 












used. Quick low prices, Free 52 page catalog. 
Ir g's Trac tor Lug Co., Galesburg, Illinois 
FREE Sanne jest ways to build or remodel your 


Send for details 

Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Jowa 
CATALOGUE. Write for big, free 
copy; tremendous Satisfaction guaranteed 
Tractor , Boone, Ia a 
ARGE 1500-3600 WATT 32V and 3000 watt T10V re- 
built and demonstrator wind electric plants. 
Air-Electric, Lohrville, Iowa 


farm buildings. 


1943 TRACTOR P 















BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 
tial nursery products. ull or part time. Earn $25 to $100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva, New York. 








R PARTS. New and used. All makes, tremendous 
savings. Write for Free 1043 Catalog. 
Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co., Burlington lowa 
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AGOODWAY _ 

TO RELIEVE 4%) Ni , 

Lag NS SC 

THAT < 


BOIL \e?| 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE! 





The discomforts of a boil can be relieved by a 
comfortably hot application of ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE is a ready-to-use medi- 
cated poultice. It does two important things 
at once. One — helps ease the pain and sore- 
ness. Two — the comforting “moist heat” of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE lasts for many hours. It 
helps soften the boil. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE not only does good — it 
feels good. Brings real relief. 

That's why it’s also effective for common 
HOUSEHOLD and ATHLETIC INJURIES 

-bruises, sprains, wrenched muscles. Helps 
soothe pain — reduce swelling — speed re- 
covery. 

For best results 
early. 


Antiphlogistine 





apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


i 

Ih 
Product of The Denver Chemical ae Mil 
Manulacturing Co.. New York, 4. Y 





RODENT ene INSECT PESTS 
wnddardy! 
This gos-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


1b, 75¢ 5 tos. $3.00 (larger sizes 
tower). 4 oz. size for Ants 30 


WOODCHUCKS 
0 


wootS 


mrs 


It's the Gas that Kills em! XS - 


HAPPY FEET AER 


When your feet are sore, aching and & 
dog-tired due to fatigue, just apply §& 
time-tested, popular OIL-O-SOL. It 
quickly brings such soothing, cooling 
relief you'll want to say, “happy feet 
are here again.” This fine inhibitory 
antiseptic 1s also valuable in treating 
mosquito bites, sunburn, mi- 
nor injuries: cuts, scratches, 
burns. Only 50c at drug- 
ists. Must satisfy or money 
Cock. Don’t suffer. Get & 
Mosso’s OIL-O-SOL now. 





community . .. doctors rely on them 


pert care 
endorsed by physicians. 4 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 76, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il! 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


eo oe ah —— 


Cty State Wi, 












PW Ws 
MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 


patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
: You can learn practical 
tinge + | at home in Spare time. Course 

th yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not rec ree. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now 


FAK™M 


wre» SS eee 


-ASSEL 
PASSED 
ERSTE: SRST ESS oOo ce i a is 
Leave It To _ Inspiration PRIVATE 
“Sarge, I reckon I’m 
what'll I do?” 


SARGI ‘Don’t 


eoing to be seasick; 


worry, son—you'll do it.” 


“They tell 
in oil.” 


-but my 


Financial Lift—De Twitter 

me you made a lot of money 

Me Tweet—“Well, not exactly 

wealthy aunt tried to start her kitchen stove 
erosene. 

Has Some _  Bearing—Tracuer—“Henry, 

what’s a Grecian urn?” 


Hrenry—‘Well, I suppose 
he does.” 


it depends on what 


No More Fishing—Arta—*So that WAVE 
rejected you after all! Cheer up—there’s 
plenty of good fish left in the sea.” 
Xerxes—“Yes, but this one took all my bait.” 
Just Outsiders—Jack—*“Pop, why can’t we 
be an average ordinary family?” 
Pop—“That’s just what we are: what do 
you mean?” 


Jack—‘“No, an ordinary family on the radio 


gets trapped down a mine, catches ten coun- 
terfeiters, sinks a U-boat, puts out a fire in 
an orphanage and balks a train robbery. The 
have around here is 


only excitement we 


when you run into the clothes-line in the 


dark.” 


Editor Leaves Town 


When You Say That, Smile! 
From Schwenksville (Penna.) Item: 
MARRIAGE LICE 

Eugene Metz and Betty Kellns, Penns- 
burg. 

Edwin G. Johnson. Fountainville, and 
Janice M. Roth, Telford. 

Henry G. Freed and Bertha Roth, of 


Souderton. 


Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You 
From Marysville (Calif.) Appeal-Democrat: 
Advertisement: “Having left my bed and 
board, I will not be responsible for the bills 


JOURNAL 


eM ae See oR ee 
BY THE 








FARMER’S WIFE e JUNE 


and 


NON-SENSOR 














“At least in the WAACs I'd be getting 
199 


paid for this! 


of Marlyn Dale Miller or anyone else doing 
Florence Miller.” 


same. 
Break for the Aliens 

From Marysville (Calif.) Appeal-Democrat: 

“The aliens found the room dark when 

they reported at Juba City Union High 


School for their citizenship lass Thursday 


night.” 
Luck o’ the Irish Fails 
From Springville (Colo.) Post: 
“Pat’s old Ford broke down at 
of the mountain, and he had to 
rear end all the way back to town.” 


No Harm Thinking—Private—‘“I think 
Ill punch that sergeant in the nose again.” 
2p PrivaTtE—“You mean to say you punched 
him?” 

PrivaATE—“Oh no, I mean I thought 


same thing every day last week.” 


the foot 
carry his 


the 





FARM LABOR 
Su RVEY 









































FARM LABOR 
SURVEY 
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Briging ta the HARVEST 


...SO VITAL TO VICTORY! 


TEVER before in history has food 
figured so much in American 


calculations. 


Today we are a rationed nation, shar- 
ing our food with our boys abroad 


and their comrades-in-arms. 


In order that there may be food for 
all, the railroads not only are moving 
great quantities from canneries, pack- 
ing plants, fruit and vegetable areas but 
are sending thousands of cars into the 
harvest fields to haul millions of 


* 30,299 in the Armed Forces 


28 have given their lives for * ® 
their country 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





bushels of grain — your daily bread. 


You may wonder how the railroads 
can take on so big a job as the harvest 
these days and still keep the war effort 
rolling. Here is the answer in one 
word— coope ration. 


The railroads work together. While 
crops are still ripening in the fields, 
their plans are already laid. When 
harvesting starts, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road contributes a share of its freight 
cars, along with other railroads, to 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


the great American car “pool”...and 
there’s a reserve army of cars all 
mobilized to move the crops to ele- 
vators and ship sidings. 


Result: Plenty of cars for agriculture, 
the load evenly distributed among 
many railroads. 


It is this sort of teamwork, going on 
every day, that is enabling the rail- 
roads to do for their country what 
United States Senator Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas described as “the most 
phenomenal job in their history.” 














Views Old Mrs. Swanny, 
Who lives in the Shoe, 
Has babies galore— 
She knows just what to do! 


You'll find gentle Swan agrees with your skin 
too! And because Swan suds faster than other 
floaties, it’s swell for washing dishes! Duds! 
One snap breaks thrifty Swan into two smooth 


cakes—use half for bath, half for kitchen! 


SWAN IS PURER 
THAN 
FINEST CASTILES 







Comes in two convenient sizes—large and regular. 






< « 
‘*" Guaranteed by 
ga Good Housekeeping 


W DETECT 
for 4 oErective o. r 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen * CBS + Tuesday Nights @ Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou * NBC « Friday Nights 


«= he bathes ’em with Swan, 
From their heads to their heels. 
The soap that is purer 
Than finest castiles! 


( This adorable picture of 
Mrs. Swanny and her 
Sy brood. Ready to frame! 


With no advertising on it. 
Just mail coupon! 






















(> 


=| | 
is 


Se many people wrote in for our last 
swan-ond-baby picture that we now bring 
you a second beauty! In full colors on fine 
art paper. Size 12 x 15”. Just fill coupon 
—paste on penny post card—mail now 
WAN, BOx 134, NEW YORK City 

Please send me new Swan-baby picture. 
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City State 










MADE BY LEVER BROS. CO,, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 











